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THE HYDE PARK MEETING. 

IF success justifies boldness, Mr, Beales and his colleagues 
are amply justified. They have greatly dared, and they have 
been successful, The Leaguers have held their meeting in Hyde 
Park, and nobody and nothing has been injured—except the 
reputation of Ministers, who have reaped a very considerable 
measure of contempt. The Government, in abstaining from 
interference, acted wisely at the last ; but, then, what is to be 
said of all their previous conduct? They knew ever since 
July of last year, if not before, that there was no illegality in 
holding a meeting in the public parks ; and yet they concealed 
that knowledge, They could have had no intention to prevent 
the meeting of Monday, and yet they dared to say that such 
a meeting was “not permitted.” By what right could the 
Earl of Derby and his colleagues (we include them all, for 
we refuse to make Mr, Walpole the scapegoat of the Govern- 
ment) prevent that against which they knew there was no 
law? Conservatives talk much of Constitutionalism, and 
assume that they are the only men in the country who respect 


the Constitution; and yet the leaders of the Conservative 
party—the responsible Ministers of the Crown—went as far 
as they dared in violation of law, and, therefore, of the 
Constitution ; for Constitutionalism, if it means anything, 
means government according to law. 

The Cabinet, moreover, must have known—for they had 
had experience in London and all over the country—that 
Englishmen can meet in public, whether in the open air or 
under cover of a roof, without any danger of disturbance, if 
not illegally interfered with ; and yet they were foolish—or 
malicious—enough to declare that violation of the law was 
imminent, did all they could to invite such a violation, and 
accumulated masses of soldiers and police—foot, horse, and 
artillery—in the immediate neighbourhood of the mecting, 
and almost, if not actually, in view of the assembled populace. 
By their proclamation, or notice, or warning, or whatever 
they please to call it, and the silly fears and wild talk they 
encouraged in the press and elsewhere, they invited the 
presence, as they did last year, of a mass of persons whose 


main pleasure in life and happiest scene of action is a row. 
If all this was not conduct calculated to provoke a breach of 
the peace, we know not what could be, A similar course, 
carried further and into still more active illegality, did pro- 
duce disturbances last year ; and would have done so on this 
occasion also, had it been persevered in, 

This was the apprehension under which we wrote last week, 
and our apprehensions were fully justified by past experience 
of the folly or criminality of Lord Derby’s Government and 
its supporters. We rejoice that the Hyde Park meeting passed 
off quietly ; but we owe no thanks to Ministers for that, and 
are entitled to grieve that power should be in the hands of 
men capable of bringing government and all constituted 
authority into disgrace. The policy of the Cabinet seems to 
be akin to that of Dogberry. Quoth that sapient guardian of the 
peace in his charge to the watch—* You are to comprehend 
all vagrom men; you are to bid any man stand, in the 
Prince’s name!” “ How, if he will not stand?” ‘“ Why, then 
take no note of him, but let him go; and presently 
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are rid of a knave,” 


influence hereafter, 


Out of evil comes good, and the circumstances attending the 
demonstration of Monday teach some lessons which may, to a 
certain extent, compensate for the mischievous conduct of the 


Government. The opponents of popular liberty, open or con- 
cealed, must now be sensible, whether they acknowledge it or 
not, that the cause of order has nothing to fear from assem- 
blages of free Englishmen, met to claim and discuss what 
they deem their rights. We are still of opinion that 
these monster demonstrations are not, as a rule, of 
much service to the popular cause, and that there are 
other and more effective ways of attaining the end 
their promoters have in view. But it has been proved 
that they can be held without danger, and that the 
silly cry of intimidating society, overawing Parliament, and 
so forth, is a mere bugbear, a cunning device of the enemy, 
and has no foundation in fact. If the opponents of Reform 
are capable of being taught, let them learn these lessons 
among others from the events of Monday : that they have no 
real reason to distrust their fellow-citizens of even the humblest 
ranks ; and that mutual confidence among Englishmen is 
the best bond of society and the best guarantee for respect 
for law and the rights of all, We hope they may now realise 
the fact that this is England, and not——well, some other 
countries we could name, in which fear alone commands 
obedience to law, deference to authority, and respect for 
person and property, 

Another thing elicited by the events of Monday is the proof 
of the fact, for which we contended last year and have again 
insisted upon now, that meetings in the parks in no way in- 
terfere with the use of these resorts by any human being. 
From fifty to a hundred thousand persons congregated in Hyde 
Park on Monday evening, among whom, no doubt, there were 
4 eonsiderable infusion of “roughs” and others of like cha- 
racter, attracted by the hope of the disturbance the Govern- 
ment had endeavoured to provoke ; and yet no man, woman, 
or child was incommoded; no one was insulted or hurt ; 
not a flower or a twig was damaged. Everybody had 
plenty of room to move about in; ladies and gentlemen 
walked and rode through the crowds; even nurserymaids 
wheeled children about in perambulators undisturbed and in 
safety. Are not these facta pregnant with instruction? and 
do they not prove that, as we have heretofore maintained, 
there is room enough in Hyde Park for all who choose to go 
there—“ladies and gentlemen, invalids, and little children,” 
Reformers, pleasure-seekers, every one? Let us, then, hear 
no more nonsense talked about meetings interfering with the 
legitimate uses of the parks or the enjoyment of those who go 
there, 

Great stress is being laid by certain parties upon the fact 
that large numbers of persons offered themselves as special 
constables to preserve the peace on Monday, and Conser- 
vatives assume that all these persons are of their way of 
thinking in politics, But let them not deceive themselves in 
this. All who signed the memorial to Government against 
the meeting, or took the oath as special constables, are not 
enemies of Reform, They are only friends of order, as we 
are ; and as the Government had proclaimed a disturbance, 
and had endeavoured to provoke it, of course something of 
panic, however unfounded, prevailed, and men were ready to 
repress disturbance if it should occur, and to take the places 
of the regular police in those parts of the city which had 
been unnecessarily denuded of protection. But even supposing 
that all the 16,000 memorialists and all the special constables 
are Conservatives, what are they to the numbers who 
assembled peaceably on Monday evening, as they have 
done on hundreds of other occasions in London and else- 
where? Why, a minority—a miserable minority, and 
“nothing more,” 


THE REFORM DEMONSTRATION IN HYDE PARK. 
GOVERNMENT PREPARATIONS, 
THIS great meeting, the threat of holding which in defi f th 
Government, and oainae the Govmamens preparations to prevent 
have kept the metropolis in astate of chronic alarm and 


with the quietness ae perance 
euumse, in the thee of emai py result, it will be very easy 
smoo' 


ties never meant either to forbid 
ec col eager bed a in the day, 
I mili an ice precautions adopted or 
intended to be adopted to ouppress the meeting are Some, to 
announce that it was never contemplated to prevent it. The exact 
order of events is not likely to be soon known, though when it is the 
main features of the case will be nearly as follows :—Up to Thursa- 
day week the Government were firm in their intention to prevent 
the meeting. Additional troops were brought into London, and 
were in London on Monday night. The mounted fconstabulary 


call the rest of the watch together, and thank God you 
Mr. Walpole and his colleagues 
thought by biuster to stay the Leaguers from entering 
Hyde Park, but, finding they would not be stayed, let them 
go; and we daresay wish devoutly they were rid of all 
such knaves. The Ministers have brought disgrace upon 
authority, if not upon law, and made it supremely con- 
temptible and ridiculous—a thing to be profoundly regretted 
by all Englishmen who love their country and take pride in 
her institutions, Beside this unhappy result the reputations 
of individuals and the triumphs of parties are of small 
account ; and we would willingly see a dozen Cabinets perish 
rather than the dignity of authority and the law-abiding 
instincts of the British people should be impaired. Mr. 
Beales and the Leaguers have triumphed, and we are glad of 
their triumph, because it vindicates a popular right ; but we 
almost grudge the price at which their victory has been ob- 
tained, because it may be drawn into a precedent of evil 


were drawn from the suburbs to the number of nearly 300, and 
arrangements made for massing together in the park nearly 5000 of 
the metropolitan police. The very programme of the methods of 
prevention to be adopted was laid down, and it was to the effect 
that if speaking were attempted the speakers should be arrested, and 
that, if this led to any disturbance, the police should repel force by 
force, and, in the event of failing, the troops should be called to give 
whatever assistance might be thought necessary. After the Cabinet 
on Friday week it was intimated that no ultimate decision as to the 
course of action should be considered as resolved upon. Even 
after the Cabinet of Saturday nothing was definitely made known 
for some time, though at that Council it was resolved that the meet- 
ing should not be opposed. At the same time—we suppose, as a 
measure of precaution—much of what may be called the defensive 
arrangements was adhered to on Monday. It was decided that the 
police were not to appear in greater numbers than is usual in the 
park, the only alteration being that the constables, instead of walk- 
ing singly, patrolled at long intervals here and there in pairs, In 
fact, at the first glance the police seemed to be fewer than 
usual in the park. The mounted police, in troops of fifties, were 
stationed round the inclosure at various points which it is needless 
to particularise, but all so posted as to enable the whole force of 
mounted men to converge upon any part of the park within five 
minutes after an alarm was given. Very strong detachments of 
foot constables were also similarly disposed, so that in fifteen 
minutes at the most about 3500 men could have been brought to 
any of the inclosure, In the little dell where the police station 
and k in the park itself are situated, on the road to the maga- 
zine, a thousand constables, under the orders of the chief superin- 
tendents, were held in reserve. The barrack was made the head- 


qnarters of the police force, and here were Sir Richard Mayne and 
Sir Thomas Henry, with the Deputy Commissioners, — 
Harris and Labalmondiére, and the chiefs of the A division, Messrs, 


Walker and Kittle. This force, however, though strong enough in 
itself, was still stronger in the supports it could command and de- 
pend upon. A part of a regiment of hussars, having been brought in 
from Hounslow, was stationed near the park and in the Royal Mews. 
Astrong detachment of Life Guards was at Knightsbridge, while 
another was under cover near the end of Park-lane. ‘The Horse Guards 
(Blue) were in readiness to move at a moment’s notice from Regent's 
Park, and the Guards were kept to their barracks in anticipation of 
any emergency. Behind the police barrack in the park iteelf is a 
very pretty inclosure, known as the Wood-yard. It is a kind of 
orchard-garden, with a rambling, old-fashioned sort of farmhouse 
building. Here a regiment of the Guards was placed, under the 
command of the Hon. Colonel Keppel. Anything more picturesque 
than the rough picnic sort of bivouac which the soldiers made 
among the trees can scarcely be imagined. Here, too, were mounted 
orderlies, superintendents of police on horseback, officers ing 
continually to and fro. This spot was, as we have said, the head- 
quarters, and though from the outside scarcely more than a dozen 
sentries and police were to be seen, yet all within this quiet-looking 
inclosure was warlike in its every aspect, Altogether, more than 
10,000 men, police and military, were kept ready to move and close 
in upon the park within half an hour's notice; yet, as it turned out, 
the whole meeting passed over quietly, without the slightest dis- 
turbance worth mentioning, or without more than a dozen policemen 
being at any one time seen upon the ground. 


THE ASSEMBLAGE AND ITS DEMEANOUR, 


Of the meeting or demonstration, or whatever the League may 
choose to call it, it is really difficult to say much. It was a vast 
assemblage of people, certainly not less than 40,000 to 50,000 people 
being in the park. Of these, however, probably not much more 
than a tenth were what we may call the Reformers, The rest of the 
concourse was made up of all the usual heterogeneous elements of a 
London crowd, drawn from all quarters and composed of all classes. 
As all sorts of proclamations and warnings had been addressed to 
spectators to keep away, there were, of course, an unusual number 
present. It is the old story. When a theatre takes fire and the 
manager requests the audience to keep their seats, a panic ensues 
and a general “stampede” takes place. So in Hyde Park, on 
Monday night, as the public were requested to abstain from going 
there, a great many assembled, evidently under the belief that they 
would not have been forbidden unless there was something very 
well worth seeing. 

Thus it came to pass that by five o'clock there were some 20,000 
or 30,000 spectators scattered over the inclosure, the great mass 
being collected near the Marble Arch. A fair proportion of these 
belonged to the class popularly known as “roughs.” These lay 
about in great groups all over the grass, either fast asleep, playing 
pitch and toss, or laughing and singing. Rough enough they were, 
in appearance, in language, and sometimes in manner ; but it is only 
fair to add that, even when their numbers were largely recruited as 
the evening drew on, their conduct throughout was orderly after 
their own fashion, and their little ebullitions of animal spirits 
found a safe vent in such horse-play as tripping one another up, or 
throwing the tattered caps of their nearest neighbours as far away 
from them into the crowd as possible, Many ladies were present, 
and ce earns seemed to have come with no other object than to 
wheel whole squadrons of perambulators through the thickest parts 
of the crowds, Many gentlemen and ladies, too, were there on 
horseback, and took advantage of the openings made in the railings, 
through which the cavalry could be called upon to clear the ground, to 
canter over those parts of the grass which are usually allotted to pedes- 
trians, Of the gathering itself there is little more to say except that as 
the time for the meeting drew near the numbers in the inclosure 
vastly increased, but the whole assemblage k far more of the 
character of a great fair than what was feared would be a formid- 
able political demonstration, The only blood shed was from the 
head of a little boy who got in the way of the votaries of “three 
throws a y,” and who was knocked over by the blow of a heavy 
stick, ere were acrobats, , ballad singers without 
number, who howled forth such mongrel verses about Reform and 
Walpole a3 made one wish more ardently than ever for a settlement 
of this tedious question. There were some German bands, all large, 
all TL ie and out of time and tune in the performances. 
One of ti itinerant companies, too indolent to carry their own 
instruments, had hired a man to bear them all slung about him, and 
the extraordinary appearance he presented, like a medixval chande- 
lier, created shouts of laughter wherever he went. There was the 
game hurried rushing from point to point without purpose or object, 
and the running of half a dozen in one direction was the signal for 
a regular rush of 3000 or 4000 to the same quarter. On two occa- 
sions, when the police were passing, some of the incorrigible 
gamins of the metropolis got up hisses and groans, which soon 
spread fast, and as the police went on without noticing either 
a few stones were thrown, As these missiles fell harmlessly near 
the constables they at once turned coolly round and walked back 
through the crowd which was following them, and this quiet instance 
of their humour and pluck at once led to their being cheered 
vehemently, After this little incident (almost the only one of the 
day) the few constables in the park were as little noticed as they in 
turn noticed the crowd. Before six almost all the men in uniform 
were drawn in, and only the detectives in plain clothes remained to 
watch the pickpockets. How little the services even of these were 
required may be — from the fact i only three thieves were 
ap) , and one of these was taken y & person in the Reform 
—. A little after six the members of the different Reform 

, ts began to enter the park. There was no attempt at pro- 
Ceasions, except in One or two instances where a banner or two were 
carried, and even these were furled before by the Marble 
Arch The men of Clerkenwell alone kept their red , surmounted 
with the cap of liberty, hoisted during all their small part in the 
proceedings. 

THE MEETING, 

Shortly before half-past six the proceedings of the evening com- 
menced. The arrangements to be made were very simple—merely 
to choose ten platforms, or, rather, sites, from which to speak, and 
ranging in a circle from the belt of trees round eastward towards 


Park-lane and the Marble Arch. As soon as these were chosen, 
placards with |uge numerals were held aloft in accordance with the 
programme, and round these the crowds at once collected, The 
audiences round each varied very much, Nos, |, 4, and 2 being the 
popular centres; and the instant the crowd had gathered round the 
speaking began. Unlike most simple arrangements, however, those 
for the oratorical part of the demonstration had twograve defects, At 
the stations where the speakers were not of weight or popularity few 
assembled, and fewer still seemed to care to listen, At the other 
ints we have indicated, on the contrary, the crowd was so dense 

and large that not half could hear anything at all, The stations, too, 
were much too closely planted ; and thus it often happened that when 
one audience was striving to listen its nearest neighbour was cheer- 
ing another speaker yociferously. It was, of course, impossible, 
under such circumstances, to hear all that passed at any point, 
Generally, however, the addresses may be characterised as being 
rather “strong,” and what is termed “full-flavoured” in their 
expressions of delight at the victory of the Reform League over the 
Government on the park question. All, _however, inculcated more 
or less strongly the necessity of maintaining the most perfect order 
throughout the whole of their proceedings, even until every man 
had reached his own home. At twenty-five minutes past six a long 
stream of people was seen approaching a large tree situated a little 
to the west of the walk leading from Apsley-gate to the Marble 
Arch, Here it was understood that the No. 1 “platform ” would be 
placed ; and though there was no platform in the general sense of 
the term, its place was supplied by a circular seat, which surrou nds 
the tree to which we have referred. At half-past the hour precisely 
Mr. Beales arrived, accompanied by The O'Donoghue, M.P., pre 
sident of the Irish Reform League, and Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson. 
The party was received with tremendous cheering, the audience then 
numbering 10,000 or 12,000 persons; and in a few minutes the 
meeting was reduced to order, when 

Mr. Beales proceeded to deliver his address. Speaking to those whom he 
saw around him as friends and fellow-countrymen, he said he had no wish 
to indulge in any vain boasting upon the occasion, but he congratulated 
them upon the character of the present meeting. He might congratulate 
them and himself upon the fact that their work was finished as regarded the 
parks and the right of the people to hold political meetings. That work was 
commenced some three years ago, when they overcame all resistance to their 
assembling on Primrose-hill to protest against the expulsion of the illus- 
trions Garibaldi out of England. That work was continued till all the 
contemplated opposition to holding meetings in Trafalgar-square was 
counteracted, and it was now terminated in Hyde Park by the discovery 
made at last by the Government that he and those who thought with him 
were acting legally, while the Government were acting in antagonism to 
the law. But they must take care that the work was not rendered fruitless 
by the bill now before Parliament ; they must be watchful of that attempt 
to impair their privileges. Mr. Walpole had declared on Friday that he 
(Mr. Beales) had admitted the legal right of the Government to exclude the 
people frem the parks; he had never admitted any such statement. He 
always contended against that doctrine, and always held that one of the 
uses te which the parks should be devoted was the holding therein of 
political discussions regarding political rights. The meeting before him 
was constituted in accordance with al} the appeals which he had made, 
and was a complete and honourable refutation to the slanderous imputations 
so shamefully promulgated, and the unwbolesome fears so recklessly ex- 
pressed that it could not be held without riot, disorder, and injury to person 
and preperty. Such attacks were unworthy of the country and disgraceful 
to its national character. If there were evil spirits, a: there always would 
be, who were waiting to avail themselves of opportunities for plunder, let 
them be put down by the proper authorities, or by the ha.1ds of the people 
themselves. An array of police and special constables soch as was con- 
templated was contemptible and ridiculous. He could now congratulate 
them on the present state of the Reform question. That he an those who 
acted with him had done some good was proved by the withdra Wal of Lord 
Grosvenor'’s amendment, and by the fact that a majority of 8) in the House 
of Commons had decided, as regarded the present measure, aga: st two 
years’ and in favour of one year’s residence, The other amendmen:s to be 
proposed were important, and were to be strenuously insisted on. They 
affected what the Government called the principle of their bill—they con- 
cerned the ratepaying clauses, the personal payment of rates by hon e- 
holders, the equalising the borough and county qualifications, and the 
lodger franchise, Some people said that there was no want of any further 
action on the part of the people, and that the Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment would complete the work ; but he told them not to be deceived, not to 
relax their efforts, not to put off their armour till the battle was won. He was 
in the House of Commons on Friday week and witnessed the sneers and the 
contempt of the Tories for the people’s cause. He had, he wished tosay, the 
highest regard for the talents and character of Mr. Gladstone, and the warmest 
estimation of his services to the State and his sympathy for Reform ; but he 
had heard with far greater pleasure than any words of that great statesman 
the generous utterances of Mr. Bright. He (Mr. Beales) told them to be 
firm and resolved, and they would soon have the reform they required by a 
real and not a mock representation of the people. The only resolution 
which would be put before them would be proposed by the president of the 
Trish Reform League. The O'Donoghue had been with him from the 
beginning in his determination to hold the meeting according to law, and 
according to law it had been summoned and constituted. 


The O'Donoghue then presented himself, and was received with 
great enthusiasm. Addressing those around him as citizens of 
London, he said he came forward with great pleasure to propose the 
resolution which had been intrusted to his advocacy, ‘The resolt- 
tion ran thus :— 

“That this meeting, while still adhering to registered and residential 
manhood suffrage, protected by the ballot, as the only really sufficient 
measure of Reform in the representation of the people, hails with satisfac- 
tion the withdrawal, last Thursday evening, of Lord Grosvenor's proposed 
amendment, and the majority of eighty-one on the same evening against the 
two years’ residence clause in the Government Bill, and earnestly calls upon 
the House of Commons to make that bill a more full and honest measure for 
the extension of the franchise by expunging from it the ratepaying clauses 
equalising the borough and county franchise on the principle of household 
suffrage, and introducing a provision giving the vote to lodgers, or else 
reject that bill altogether.” 


The O'Donoghue spoke at some length in support of the resolu- 
tion, which was then seconded and carried u:.....mously, as was 
declaration in identical terms at each of the other platforms, 


THE FINISH, 

At a little before eight o’clock most of the meetings began to dis- 
— and the crowd to quit the park in a quiet and orderly manner. 
some cases, where the stations were quitted early, speakers not 
named in the programme took the places of the official orators, and 
held ferth for a time; but the interest had died away, and none 
could retain their audiences long, even where in one case the speaker: 
was a lady, and declaimed with singular vehemence about the rights 
of woman. As the crowd from one of the stations was leaving, one 
of the reformers seized a pickpocket who had taken a gentleman's 
watch, and who succeeded in passing it away to a confederate in an 
instant. Others of the same gang made an effort to rescue the 
prisoner; but, with the aid of some detectives, who instantly came 
up, he was forced along in the direction of the police bar- 
racks, Thither an immense crowd followed, which, pressing in 
towards the narrow, funnel-shaped entrance between walls, made 
for a time a crowd so dense that it seemed as if some 
lamentable result would ensue, Yet the reformer and the detectives 
stuck to their prisoner, and the great mass of the concourse around 
them most earnestly cheered them in their endeavours to secure him. 
When at length he was forced through the pressure of the mass 
into the station, great cheers and clapping of hands aroze on all 
sides at the success of the capture, and those who at first had 
attempted to rescue the prisoner at once slunk away. After this 
nothing worth notice occurred, Only five prisoners were appre- 
hended, three for picking pockets, as we have said, and two for 
gambling. At ten o'clock the police and military were withdrawn ; 
at eleven the park was quite clear, and all the streets adjoining eveo 
emptier than usual, No accident of any kind took place, so far as 
the police were able to in, 
Thus passed off what was thought would be the dreadful Reform 
of May 6, Exeter Hall meetings have often been 

more stormy, 


THE DELEGATES of the Paris working tailors have intimated that, in 
consequence of the refusal of the Prefect of Police to permit another 
general meeting of the men on Strike, ail collective resistance to the masters 
has become impossihle. The members of the local committees have there- 
fore resigned their functions, and leave all the workmen their entire indi- 
vidual liberty of actien to obtain from their employers whatever increase of 
pay they may be able to procure. 
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TIMES 


Foreign Jntelligence. 
a 
FRANCE. 
The camp at Chalons is to assemble on the 10th inst., instead of 
at the end of the month. No reason is assigned for the change of 


day. 

The calling out of the reserves for active service and other military 
preparations have produced a slight reaction in the public feeling in 
Paris, and some fears of approaching war are entertained. 


BELCIUM. 

The military commission have resolved to propoee that the annual 
contingent shall number 13,000 instead of 10,000 men, It has also 
agreed to the principle of exemption from military service by pay- 
ment of a fixed sum to Government. This payment, however, will 
only be available previous to the drawing of the numbers which 
decide the liability to serve, 

SPAIN. 

A telegram comes from Madrid, marked “ Official,” stating that 
compkete tranquillity prevails throughout Spain, “notwithstanding 
tbe efforts of certain parties to excite agitation.” 


ITALY. 

The King of Italy having learnt that the health of his daughter, 
the Queen of Portugal, requires a change of climate, has invited her 
Majesty to visit Florence and be present at the marriage of Prince 
Amadeus. 

Signor Ratazzi announced to the Chambers on Wednesday that 
the great Powers had decided to invite the participation of Italy in 
the London Conference, as an element of European order and peace. 
He hoped this news would be received with satisfaction. Signor 
Ratazzi also read a letter from the King, in which his Majesty 
declares he considers it his duty to give the first example of economy 
at a time of financial distress by renouncing annually the sum of 
four million lire of his civil list. [This announcement was received 
by the Chamber with loud cheers.] His Majesty expresses the hope 
that his example will be followed in all branches of the administra- 
tion. A deputation was afterwards appointed to present the King 
with the thanks of the House, 


PRUSSIA. 

The Prussians are still complaining of the military preparations 
of France. A semi-official organ affirms that horses are being pur- 
chased and men called out on a scale to justify apprehension, and 
demands a prompt decision of the questions in dispute on the part 


of the Conference, 
Strong opposition is ap, offered in the Chamber of Deputies to 
the adoption of the North German Constitution, The debates have 


been of an excited nature. 
THE LUXEMBURG QUESTION. 


We have this week two official declarations in reference to the 
Luxemburg question, Count Bismarck, in Berlin, and Marquis De 
Moustier, in Paris, have both stated the course which has been taken 
in reference to the matter, The utterances of both are pacific, In 
effect, they amount to this—that the Conference meets on the basis 
of the neutralisation of the grand duchy ; but Count Bismarck adds 
that this neutralisation will not of necessity dissever Luxemburg 
from the Zollverein, The Marquis De Moustier’s communication to 
the French Chambers does full justice to the efforts of England, 
Russia,fand Austria in bringing about a settlement of the question 
without any rupture of the peace of Europe. 

Fears being entertained of the disastrous effect which the dis- 
mantling of the fortress and the removal of the garrison would have 
upon the prosperity of Luxemburg, a petition, addressed to the presi- 
‘dent of the Conference of the Powers, is now being signed, soliciting 
that the neutralisation of the fortress should be effected by the 
annexation of the grand duchy to Belgium. 


AUSTRIA. 

The Croatian Diet was opened in Agram on the ist inst. The 
Imperial Rescript read to the House declared the last Address of the 
Diet incompatible with the Pragmatic Sanction, and lays stress 
upon the unity of all the kingdoms belonging to the Hungarian 
Crown. His Majesty wishes the acceptance of the resolution of the 
Hungarian Diet, which sufficiently guarantees the autonomy of 
Croatia, The Rescript closes with a request that the Diet will 
speedily come to an agreement, and will dispatch a deputation to be 
present at the coronation of the King of Hungary at Pesth by the 


15t)a inst, 
THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

The Emir of Bokhara has gone to Samarcand, and, fearing an 
attack from the Russian forces, has ordered fortitications to be 
erected, He is said to have invited English co-operation for the 
reorganisation of his army, and has broken off relations with the 
Russian authorities. The relations of Russia with the Khan of 
Khokan are of an extremely friendly character, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

A resolution to offer the mediation of the United States between 
the belligerents in Mexico, and also between France and Prussia, 
has been introduced in the Senate and laid on the table. 

The Virginia Circuit Court has granted the habeas corpus to pro- 
duce Mr. Davis on the 13th inst. 

The Washington Criminal Court has sentenced Sanford Conover 
to ten years’ penitentiary for perjury during the trial of the assas- 
Sination conspirators. 

The counsel for Surrat has appealed for an immediate trial, de- 
claring his readiness and ability to establish the prisoner's innocence. 
The district attorney has announced that the prosecution will not be 
ready until June 18, 

Admiral Farragut has been appointed to the command of the 
Mediterranean squadron, 

A great strike in support of the principle of eight hours’ labour 
es taken place at Chicago, 

Hostilities with the Indians in Nebraska have commenced. 


J MEXICO. 

Imperial accounts from Vera Cruz, viii Havannah, report the 
recapture of Puebla by the Imperialists, which had previously been 
seized by the Liberals, after a fight in which the Imperialists lost 
1000 men, Porfirio Diaz 2000, After the surrender, Diaz executed a 
large number of the Imperial officers. Marquez is reported to have 
sort by Diaz while attempting to reinforce the garrison of 

la. 


__ According to advices received by the Mexican Minister at Wash- 
Bein, ung Liberals have captured Queretaro, Miramon is said 
ead, 

General Diaz, one of the Republican leaders, has put to death six 
Imperial Generals and sixty others, in retaliation for similarly illegal 
acts which he lays at the door of the Maximilian party. 

CHINA, 

A telegram from Shanghai gives an alarming account of the 
movements of the rebels in the north of China, and great appre- 
hensions are felt for the safety of Nankin. 


EXTENSIVE FORGERIES.—On Monday one of the most gigantic cases of 
forgery of modern times came before the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. 
The persons implicated are a London merchant named Edgeley, and a 
Frenchman named Devillers, who has lately been residing at Bromley, in 
Kent, and who was arrested at Dieppe. The bills of exchange said to be 
forged and issued represent no less a sum than £108,000, of which sum it is 
alleged the Leeds Banking Company (which lately suspended payment) has 
been defrauded, The case was heard at some length against the Frenchman, 
and adjourned, Edgeley is not yet in custody, 

THE CROPS IN THE EAst.—The wheats have much improved in appear- 
ance upon the good dry soils of Essex, but upon the heavy stiff loams and 
the thin-skin clays and gravels they have changed to rather a yellowish 
colour. Spring corn, with but few exceptions, is turning out well in Essex, 
and the clover crop also promises well, The weather has been favourable 
for the light lands of Norfolk, which look particularly well this spring. The 
wheats are a good plant, and are growing fast. On Monday and Tuesday 
the weather was extremely fine in the eastern counties, and the country 
presented a charming appearance. 


THE Journal de Paris, a journal just started under the manage- 
ment of M. Weiss, formerly of the Déhats, and M. E. Hervé, 
of the Courrier du Dimanche, gives certain particulars, on the 
authority of letters from a London correspondent, relative to the 
influence exerted by Queen Victoria in the Luxemburg dispute. The 
Queen wrote to the Emperor Napoleon before writing te the King 
of Prussia, and used the arguments most calculated to divert him 
from the warlike projects ascribed to him by public opinion. The 
Journal de Paris says :—‘ This letter, impressed with the religious 
and almost mystic sentiments which predominate in the Queen’s 
mind, particularly since the death of Prince Albert, seems to have 
made a deep impression on the Sovereign who, amid the struggles of 
politics, has never completely repudiated the philanthropic theories 
of his youth ; and who, on the battle-field of Solferino, covered with 
y dead and the wounded, was seized with an unspeakable horror 
of war.” 

The Emperor replied in a letter which, according to the London cor- 
respondent of the Journal de Paris, had the best effect ‘on Queen 
Victoria and on her principal advisers, for he protested against the 
schemes attributed to him, and against all idea of territorial aggran- 
disement for the advantage of France, He, moreover, declared, “ with 
a great elevation of language and ideas,” the complete disinterested- 
ness of his policy on the recent occasion. He said, however, that 
the question, placed as it was, had become one of national honour to 
France ; but he left it clearly to be understood that when once set- 
tled—that is, when the fortress of Luxemburg was evacuated— 
France would be disposed to give up all thought of aggrandisement, 
It was on receiving these conciliatory declarations that the Queen 
addressed herself to the King of Prussia. The family ties which 
unite the two reigning houses, the personal sympathies which, as 
the Journal de Paris says, Queen Victoria, in opposition to some of 
her advisers, has always shown for the cause of Germany since the 
beginning of the question of the duchies, are known ; but, in any 
circumstances, her Majesty’s sentiments would have made a serious 
impression on the Court of Berlin. By a lucky coincidence, the letter 
written to King William on the present occasion reached him at the 
moment when M, Bismarck experienced a deception the more painful 
that it was unexpected—namely, that Russia was not so favourable 
to the pices of the Prussians as he had reason to suppose. Prince 
Gortschakoff had clearly manifested the intention of the Russian 
Government not to engage itself with any of the parties in the com- 
mencement of the war, but reserved itself to intervene at a later 
period, whenever the moment seemed opportune. This fact made 
M. Bismarck seriously refiect on his situation. The counsels of the 
Queen of England found not only King William but his Minister 
in & disposition less warlike than people imagined, and it was then, 
with the prompt decision which characterises him, that M. Bismarck 
suddenly modified his policy in a pacific sense, though probably he 
will astonish the world by some new change should circumstances 
favour him. 

There is another fact communicated by the London correspondent 
of the journal alluded to, which it considers highly important, At 
the moment when the crisis occasioned by the Luxemburg question 
seemed certain to end in war, an understanding was come to between 
England, Denmark, Sweden, and Holland of a nature to be easily 
transformed into a treaty, and the object of which was to preserve 
the integrity of Holland against all danger from whatever quarter 
it should come ; and the knowledge of this understanding was not 
without infiuence on the Paris and Berlin Cabinets, 


MARVESTING OF CORN IN WET WEATHER.—The Council of the Society 
of Arts have resolved to offer the gold medal of the society and a prize of 
50 gs. for the best essay on the harvesting of corn in wet seasons, The first 
part of such essay, after noticing the various systems at present adopted in 
damp climates for counteracting the effects of moisture upon cut corn in the 
field, and for avoiding such exposure in wet seasons by peculiar harvesting 
processes, should furnish a practical and analytical exposition of the best 
available means—1, whereby cut corn may be protected from rain in the 
field ; 2, whereby standing corn may in wet seasons be cut and carried for 
drying by artificial process; 3, whereby corn so harvested may be dried by 
means of ventilation, hot air, or other methods; with suggestions for the 
storage both in the ear and after threshing ; 4, whereby corn, sprouted or 
otherwise injured by wet, may be best treated for grinding or feeding pur- 
poses. The whole to be supplemented by a statement of practical results 
and actual cost of each system described, and authenticated estimates of any 
process proposed for adoption based upon existing but incomplete experi- 
ments. The above requisitions are given suggestively, not to bind the 
writer to the order or to limit the treatment of the subject, provided it be 
kept within the scope of practical experience and utility, The essays must 
be sent in to the secretary of the Society of Arts on or before Jan. 1, 1868. 
The council reserve the power to withhold the whole or part of the prize in 
the event of no essay being, in the opinion of the judges, of sufficient merit, 

SHORT WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—The Parliamentary return just 
issued showing the convictions of tradesmen for using unjust weights, mea- 
sures, or balances, relates to a quarter of the year ending June 24 last, which 
may be taken as a sample of the whole year. In the greater part of the 
kingdom there seems to be no very strict inspection. There was not a 
single conviction in many large towns; among them Dover, Exeter, 
Gravesend, Hastings, Leeds, Newcastle, Nottingham, and York. In 
Norwich there were but 2; in Bristol, 3; in Wolverhampton, 5; in 
Birmingham, 15; in Manchester, 14; in the city of London, 23; in Liver- 
pool, 32. If we take a single county, Staffordshire, we see that if we 
suppose the absence of convictions to imply innocence, we must believe 
that all the dishonesty nestles in one district. In the Burton-on-Trent 
division there was 1 conviction ; in the Leek division, 2; in the Shenstone, 
Elford, and Rugely division, 3; but in the West Bromwich, Wednesbury, 
and Walsall division there were 84. So also in the metropolis; 
there were only 12 convictions in St, Marylebone, 31 in St. Pancras, 33 in 
Finsbury, none in Paddington or the Strand division, but cross 
the water to the Newington division, and there are 225, and 
with heavy penalties, several as high as £5. It is rare to find a £5 
penalty inflicted anywhere else in the kingdom. ‘There was one at 
Salisbury on a marine-store dealer, but he had above thirty deficient weights. 
Among his 561b. weights was one which was above an ounce too heavy ; 
but, per contra, he had two other 561b. weights each of them above 7 oz. 
too light. These deficiencies are a grievous tax upon the poor and a dis- 
grace tothe tradesmen. Considering the variety of practice which appears 
to prevail in the inspection, the arrangement which has been made in Bath 
seems to be worthy of more general adoption. In that city all persons using 
weights and measures are required to bring them once a year to the 
inspector's office to be examined and stamped ; and persons complying with 
this regulation are not summoned by the inspector if all the deficiency that 
he finds in his intermediate visits is the mere result of wear and tear ; but 
the weights or measures are readjusted (not by the inspector) without fur- 
ther trouble or discredit to the tradesman. In Bath there were but seven 
convictions in the quarter ; but 1170 weights and measures examined at the 
office were incorrect, apparently from mere ordinary usage, and were 
readjused and restamped. 


JUVENILE BALL AT MARSHAL FLEURY’S. 


A JUVENILE bal costumé was given last week at the residence of 
Marshal Fleury, Master of the Horse to the Emperor Napoleon, Of its 
kind, this entertainment was a specimen of a sort of thing that 
has lately become very fashionable in the French capital, albeit such 
affairs partake somewhat of the nature of a travestie—in more than 
the French sense of that word. A Paris correspondent, writing of 
this entertainment, says :— 

“Nothing is more delicious and refreshing than a children’s ball, 
when the dancers remain what they are—children, But nowadays 
children have vanished. From six months to five years old one 
deigns to be a child; but as soon as five years have struck children 
are only pedants and old men. Young gentlemen not yet in their 
teens, but alarmingly foppish, scorn their sisters, and scold their 
mammas when they do not pronounce English perfectly well; 
petites maitresses, five years old at the most, wear a lace mantilla, 
tie @ soupcon of bonnet with the experienced hand of an old coquet ; 
criticise this and blame that with the immovable nature of a veteran 
journalist, Verily, there are no more children, they are only minia- 
ture old people. At Paris, instead of ‘grave as a judge,’ they say 
now, ‘grave as a schoolboy ;’ in place of ‘majestic as a queen,’ 
they say ‘majestic as a young miss at a boarding-school.’ The 
children in Paris are now so serious that you would hesitate to offer 
them sweet things, 

“ En attendant the return of childhood, let us photograph the 
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fancy juvenile party above alluded to, given in the Caulaincourt 
ing of the Louvre Palace, which wing is the residence of General 
Fleury, first aide-de-camp and great equerry of his Majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon II. The idea of that ball, the splendour of 
which is without precedent in the annals of infancy, had been 
inspired by a true courtier feeling. The youthful Prince Imperial 
was to have been the hero of it, and it had been postponed from 
Carnival in the hope that the Prince would have completely reco- 
vered from his severe indisposition, But ‘man proposes, and Gc 
disposes ;’ and our juvenile party was deprived of its Imperial 
attraction owing to the slow convalescence of the boy, whom his 
oung friends the Fleurys, the Conneaus, the Murats, already call 
en Hei IV. I repeat that there are no more children in Paris, Albeit, 
Masters Maurice and Adrien Fleury, habited in eo uniform 
of gendarmes of Louis X'V.'s reign, were posted, at eight o'clock, at the 
entrance of the drawing-room, their tricornered hats under their left 
arms, and received their young guests with the most perfect politeness. 
At the same entrance the heir apparent of the Master-General of the 
Post, the young Vandal, in the garb of a letter-carrier, handed to 
the guests on their arrival an almanack containing the bill of fare 
of the féte and illustrated by Cham, alias Comte de Noé—not a 
parvenu, this deopilating caricaturist of the Charivari. M. le 
Général and Mdme. Ja Générale Fleury assisted their two children in 
doing honour to the guests, Mdme. le Générale, standing at the 
right of the salons’ entrance, kissed every comer on the right cheek ; 
the General, posted on the left, had reserved to himself the left one. 
The invited came in proud, grave, stiff, and collected ; evidently they 
had identified themselves with the quality that their coats or pour- 
points had imparted to them for an evening. One stumbled on his 
rapier, another entangled his spurs in a hanging. As to the misses, 
they were completely at home under their fineries ; and, as to their 
flirting,—well, Frenchmen say that flirtation is to fair ladies what 
valour is to heroes, both are innate. 7 
“But to the guests. Among the créme de la eréme were Ladies 
Sophie and Pasqualine de Metternich, the first dressed as a vivan- 
diere of Turcos, the other as a cocodette of the day. Mdlle. Sophie, 
the sutler, made many conquests by her désinvolture ; her sister 
killed many cocodés by her gracious way of making her long train 
whirl about, by her weeping-willow attitudes, by her dexterity in 
manipulating her microscopic fan. The stars of less magnitude 
were Mdlie, d’Albuféra, metamorphosed into a white pus», Vandal 
into a letter-carrier, Marie de Verditre into a hussar, Janvier de la 
Mothe into Diana the huntress, Dolfus into an Irish bride, De 
Berkeim into a gipsy, Boitelle into Margheritta, Espinasee into a 
shepherdess, Nunéz into the maternal diamond casket worth £40,000, 
&c. As to the cavaliers, there were the young Prince Murat as 
Harlequin, Godefroy de la Tour d'Auvergne as a Castilian muleteer, 
Louis Conneau as a gage, Gaston de Frezalés as a toreador, Pierre 
de Bourgoing as a hussar of the first Republic, éc, The musicians 
wore pink dominoes, 
“ After several hours of dancing, polking, galloping, and cotillon- 
ing, there was an interlude, during which the real Fanfan Benoiton, 
the baby of the ‘ Fast Family,’ who knows how to pick his father’s 
patent-lock chest at the great jubilation of the clever financier, 
recited a pocvhade quite above his understanding, albeit with so much 
entrain and intellect that he was encored. Master V—— was so 
very much enraptured with Fanfan that he ran a galop échevelé with 
him. Fanfan, eight years old, is the son of an actor, and played 
some 200 times in the ‘ Benofton Family.’ Master V-——, two years 
ounger, knew that so well, that he said to his friends, ‘ Do not tell 
that I have danced with Fanfan Benoiton, mamma forbids me to 
mix with actresses,’ 
“So much for the juvenile fancy bali of the General and Mdme 
la Générale Fleury. One of her guests pushed politeness so far as to 
call her ‘Madame la grande Ecuyére.’ ‘Honi soit qui mal y 
pense;’ for when the urchin was asked why he did so, he replied 
with a placidity which would have delighted even the honourable 
member for Nottingham, ‘Why, we say, ‘Madame la Maréchale,’ 
‘Madame l'Ambassadrice,’ and I thought that——.’ ‘Enough,’ 
said his mamma, abruptly ; and she thonght ‘that child of mine 
promises to be one of the enfans terribles Gavarni excelled in 
sketching,’” 


THE principal change which has taken place in the fashions during 
the past month is the adoption of short dresses for young ladies who 
have hitherto advanced at once from the scanty jupon of childhood 
to the flowing skirts of more mature age, his style of dress is 
distinguished by the name of costume. It is very pretty and 
effective made in foulard of two shades or in two contrasting colours, 
For a young girl of fourteen a jupon of blue foulard, with a full- 
plaited flounce at the bottom, may have a skirt of blue-and-black- 
striped foulard scalloped and bound with black, The upper skirt 
must be gored, so that the front may be plain and the plaits reach- 
ing from the sides to the back. This costume cannot be worn 
without crinoline, it having a very ungraceful appearance; but it 
ust be very short, and should have a jupon under and over 
it, each in muslin, with plaited flounces edged with lace, 
much gored, and having scarcely more of amplitude than the crino- 
line itself. The length of the robe may be according to the taste 
of the wearer; but the jupon of the costume should just conceal 
the top of the bottine. We cannot hope to see short dresses gene- 
rally worn ; nor indeed does it appear to us a desirable change. It 
is not a costume becoming to every style of figure, as it requires for 
its successful adoption that the wearer be neither too tall nor too 
short, very thin or very stout. In order to meet this difficulty, many 
have retained the long skirts and looped them up with tirettes, or 
have them tied loosely at the sides or back. The skirts are generally 
of the same material, the trimmings of two shades, 

The materials for summer robes will be poils de chévre; sultane, 
a very beautiful fabric made in mohair, but of so fine a texture that 
it resembles a silk gauze; the Pompadour sultane has fine silken 
stripes and small figures of all colours; others are brochés in a 
single tint, lilac, black, cerise, blue, green, but they all have a white 
ground. The most beautiful and expensive specimens of this elegant 
material, however, are those brochés with flowers, one of which, 
embroidered with heartsease, has been manufactured for the Empress 
of the French, and is called by her name, Many of the foulards 
are also very beautiful; the exhibition foulard may be said to be 
unequalled for beauty of design and colour, and forcibly resembles 
the ancient Chinese embroidered silks, while the foulard bouquetiére 
brochés, with bouquets of flowers, and the foulard Patti, with 
bouquets of forget-me-not and foliage, are almost equally admirable, 
The fashion of wearing basques and ceintures to simulate a casque 
has again revived; the basques may be scalloped or plain, but 
always trimmed, either with passementerie, or a satin cord, or with 
a wide jet fringe. A very wide ribbon, tied at the back with large 
bows, may be worn with these basques; for black dresses, the 
ribbon should be black, the ends embroidered with flowers or a design 
in gold; while for white or lighter materials the Iris ribbon will be 
found more suitable. 

Paletots will be made of the same material as the dress, of black 
silk or of molleton ; they are usually rather short and loose, Mantles 
are also worn of a circular shape, and may be of fancy cloth, 
molleton, or Indian cashmere, but never of the same material as the 
dress. The most beautiful rotonde may be composed of an Indian 
China crépe shawl, and those who such a treasure will find 
an admirable opportunity for displaying this long-discarded article 
of dress, by altering it to a circular mantle, shawls being no longer 
admissible unless worn as a scarf; the black cashmere shawls so 
fashionable last summer are now transformed into paletots by those 
who desire to appear a Ja mode, 

We will describe a few toilettes which may be useful to our readers 
as models, A grey mohair dress, of the Princesse style, the skirt 
having a tunic cut in pointed tabs, trimmed with rouleaus of satin 
and fringe, and with a tassel at each point. The tunic is in five 
points, the back one longer than the others, The bottom of the 
skirt has a rouleau of satin at the edge; the body is round, and is 
trimmed with satin and fringe, 


A costume of grey taffeta, both skirts of the 
same material; the under skirt has a plaited 
flounce of black silk, trimmed with passementerie 
and white beads. On the upper skirt is a piece 
croaswise; black silk, with similar ornaments, 
The body is low, and is worn with a chemisette, 
with sleeves, R ; 

A ball dress of mauve tulle, with a satin tunic 
of the same colour; the skirt ornamented with a 
rouleau of satin, edged with black. The tunic is 
scalloped, trimmed with satin, and edged with 
white blonde. 

Velvet will no longer be used for bonnets, but 
will be replaced by straw, crape, tulle, and blonde. 
Satin, however, will be retained, as it forms one of 
the principal trimmings for dresses and paletots. 
Berries, bronzed leaves, birds, and insects of bright 
colours are much used for straw bonnets. For 
tulle, crape, or taffeta opal trimmings have replaced 


the crystal ornaments, and are softer and more 
becoming. A small bonnet of puffed lace, edged 
with rice straw, had an opal fringe, above which 
was a small wreath of daisies; strings of figured 
ribbon. 

A straw bonnet was edged with jet, so as to 
imitate fine guipure. The back was crossed by a 
fall of lace forming strings, which were fastened 
under the chin by a rosette of green velvet with jet 
centre ; over the chignon waa perched a beautiful 
bird, resting on a bough of ponceau velvet. 
Bandeau of ponceau velvet and jet ornaments. We 
may mention that the strings of bonnets are 
narrower than they have been, and are often tied 
under the chignon, the floating brides of tulle or 
lace being fastened with a flower or ornament under 
the chin, Thus a bonnet of pink crape, bound 
with satin, was covered with lilies of the valley, 


with drope, the strings of narrow 
ink — and a voilette a Sends’ Semutet 
‘bes at the side, 


The first figure in our Engraving has a paletot of the present 
style. It is made in black poult de soie, and cut in points round the 
bottom, edged with pipings of satin and jet fringe; the seams have 
two piping®, one of satin, the other of the same material 

‘his pattern may be cut without points if desired, and will 


equally pretty and fashionable, 
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The ball dresa is of lilac tulle, the under skirt puffed at the 
bottom with six bouillonnées; an upper skirt, also of tulle, is 
raised on the left side by a very large tuft of white azaleas. A wreath 
of the same flowers falls from the waist at the right side and loops up 
the skirt; while the berthé and sleeves are ornamented with flowers 
to correspond. The third figure wears a jupon of violet taffeta, 


SUMMER FASHIONS, 


trimmed with crosswise bands of violet satin ; the 
robe is short, and is of violet poil de chévre, caught 
up by bands of crosswise satin ; the paletot, of the 
same material as the robe, is trimmed in the same 
pattern, Our readers will readily distinguish the 
pattern in which the satin bands are laid on the 
skirt and paletot; it is a very effective style of 
trimming, and will be found easy to reproduce, 

The bonnet is made of violet crape, with pear 
pendants and small plumes of violet feathers. The 
last figure has an indoor dress of black silk, the 
seams are rounded at the bottom, and trimmed with 
a ruche of satin ribbon or taffeta. The body is 
ornamented with ruches and jet buttons with 
pendants. 

We have included in our Illustrations a model of 
a low maslin body, with short puffed sleeves. The 
pattern is made of spotted muslin, and has puffings 
in the front, each puff covering a coloured ribbon 


and being edged with narrow embroidery. With 
this body may be worn the pretty fichus of spotted 
net or tulle which are so becoming and inexpensive, 
They may have long ends crossing at the back, or 
may be of the same pattern as the small zouave 
a ets without sleeves, or cut with a peplum skirt. 

¢ trimmings should be either of narrow velvet or 
ruches of taffeta. Loose sleeves may be worn with 
these fichus, and have a very graceful effect. Among 
the head-dresses we have selected will be found 
8 fanchonnette of flowers trimmed with beads, The 
strings are formed of a wreath of flowers fastened 
under the chin, Another spring bonnet is of yel- 
low straw, the edge turned up at the front and 
sides ; in the front is a band or festoon of brown 
— with amber grelots, at the side a yellow rose, 
and plume shading from amber to white. Amber 
strings with small brown figure at the edge, 

A third bonnet is of straw with edge forming a 
revers, at the side a rose with foliage ; strings of 
green glacé ribbon, 


Another bonnet, almost flat and round, of white straw, is 
trimmed with black lace, and has a red rose placed in the front 
avd at the —_ 

A bonnet of white tulle, with bouillonnces separated by band: 
plaid velvet, was trimmed with ostrich feathers, and ¢ flower to 
match the most prominent colour in the velvet, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 302. 
A SENSIBLE SPEECH, 

THE debate on Thursday, May 2, was sharp, short, and ex- 
ceedingly important. The question was that the qualifying term 
of residence in boroughs should be reduced from two years to one 
year. Mr, Ayrton was the Liberal leader, pro /ac vice, as the 
lawyers say ; that is, in plain English, for this occasion only, and 
he did his work as he generally does whatever he undertakes—well. 
The chief characteristic of hia speech deserves notice. He treated 
the question as a plain and a matter of business, and kept it 
as much as possible out of the heated arena of party—arguing 
calmly, and saying nothing that could excite passion or angry 
recrimination, His object was not to punish his opponents, but to 
win their acquiescence ; not to obtain a rhetorical triumph, but to 
get a division as soon as possible, and to obtain a majority. We have 
seldom seen an important business managed more adroitly, and Mr. 
Ayrton had his reward. The division came off before dinner, and 
the majority against the two years’ residence was 81, 


AN ANGRY MEMBER, 


Mr. Bass, the great brewer, on April 13 voted in the majority 
against Mr. Gladstone’s amendment, for which piece of treason 
againet his leader he has been severely called over the coals, or, as 
we may say, sharply flogged, as most of the traitors to their party 
on that occasion have been. But, generally, these gentlemen have 
taken their punishment quietly, or even heroically, like old martyrs, 
But Mr. Bass writhed under the lash ; has, indeed, ever since the 
division been in a state of fume; and of course he got flogged the 
more, It is always so. There is nothing like silent, impassive 
heroism, or, say, apparent insensibility, At a public shool sensitive 
boys are always the worst treated by their fellows. There is no fun, 
you know, in thrashing a fellow who cannot feel; and men 
are but children of a larger growth. Had Mr. Bass been heroi- 
cally silent at first the world would have soon forgotten him ; but, 
unfortunately, he could not help crying out, and ther, of course, he 
got it the more, Well, on that Thursday evening he had the impru- 
dence to vent his sorrows in the House; but he did not get much 
consolation. The House listened decorously ; for the House respects 
Mr. Bass, as all men do who know him; and when he retaliated 
upon Mr. Bright he was loudly cheered by the Conservatives, if he 
could get any comfort out of that. But, obviously, few felt any 
sympathy with his sorrows ; and we venture to rd that there was a 
general opinion that it would have been better if Mr. Bass had in 
private silently “burnt his own smoke.” True, he aimed a blow 
scientifically enough at the hon, member for Birmingham, and was, 
as we have said, much applauded by the gentlemen opposite. But 
the blow did not tell; for, instead of wincing, Mr. Bright only 
smiled, The member for Birmingham has been so pounded in his 
time that it takes a very hard blow to produce a blister on his skin. 
And now we pass from this small, parenthetic episode. It was not 
very relevant to the matter in hand, but it amused us for a time. 
But now just a word, Think you, —, that these gentlemen 
have quarrelled? Not a bit of it, We should not be at all surprised 
to learn that later in the evening they were quietly smoking the 
calumet of peace together. Quarrel upon such a trumpery question 
as this? no Englishman would think of it, 


A DIVISION BEFORE DINNER. 


Mr. Bright spoke after this; and, when he sat down, the House 
had got very full, and the members very impatient for a division, 
“A division before dinner on such a matter!” said we; “that is 
hardly likely.” And when we saw the Solicitor-General rise, we 
concluded that we were in for a night’s debate; but Sir John 
Karslake made but a short speech, and when after him neither of the 
leaders rose—only Mr. Denman, indeed—we then began to see the 
possibility of a speedy division ; for we well knew that the hungry 
and impatient members would not allow Mr, Denman to prolong the 
debate, And so it was. As soon as he rose he was met with a 
really terrific blast of cries, At first Mr. Denman appeared deter- 
mined to weary out the storm, He turned towards the bar, folded 
his arms, looked defiant, and bravely shouted out, “ Honourable 
gentlemen are but wasting their time ;”’ but it would not do, He 
sent a few words up to the reporters’ gallery, when the etorm occa- 
sionally lulled ; but he had speedily to bottle up the greater part of 
his intended speech and succumb; and then, nobody else rising 
(who would dare to confront these angry, hungry, impatient 
gods?), Mr. Dodson rose, put the question, and the Committee 
at once divided ; numbers—~as our readers all know—Government, 
197; Opposition, 278: majority, 81. Whew! what a majority ! 
We knew that the Government would be beaten; but few if any 
thought that it would be beaten by such a majority as that. There 
was not, though, much enthusiasm displayed. The Secretary 
for India, Lord Stanley, was shut out, He had left the House, and 
was marching home to dinner, not dreaming that the division was 
imminent. Before he had got out of the building, however, the bells 
summoned him back; but, notwithstanding he ran up the stairs 
with all the speed he could put on, he was too late, When he was 
within five or six yards of the door it was banged to, with him on 
the wrong side, Five or six more strides, ¥ nom Lordship, would 
have sufficed, But, too late !—too late! ou cannot enter now. 
There is no power on earth can open that door when it is once closed, 


HISTRIONICS, 

When the door opened again the members began to rush away to 
dinner ; but suddenly Disraeli rose, and the movement was arrested, 
“Order, order!” Mr. Dodson called out. ‘Order, order!” re- 
sounded through the House ; and at once there was silence. What 
Disraeli said everybody now knows :—“ After the grave division it is 
not in my power, without further consultation with my colleagues, to 
proceed with the bill.” Ah! is that so? What can it mean? 
Abandonment of the bill? resignation of the Ministers? or disso- 
lution? Some thought one thing, some another; but a ious 
friend of ours said, “Pooh! It means neither. Mr. i knew 
that he would be beaten, and must have consulted his colleagues, 
and must have provided for this contingency. All that it reall 
means is, that he intends to accept the decision ; but he must do it 
theatrically, as his manner is—in a way ‘ suitable to the gravity of 
the occasion,’ ” Andso it proved. It was merely a littie histrionic 
performance, this asking for delay, 

A OAPITAL NIGHT FOR STRANGERS, 

The proceedings during the first three or four hours on Friday 
night were very ively and varied, and must have been a fine treat 
to strangers in the gallery. First there was a summons from the 
House of Lords ; and, suddenly, whilst the House was busy, pre- 
senting and receiving petitions the stran; heard # voice coming 
from the bar, shouting “ Black Rod!” then they saw the Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Rod march to the table, straight and stiff as the 
rod itself, except that he twice bent himself towards the ~ as 
if be had a hinge in his back, ‘Then, after the Yeoman Usher had 
stuck his rod upright upon the table, and muttered a few cabalistic 
words, quite inaudible in the gallery, visitors saw Mr. Speaker sweep 
out of bis chair, and, led by the Serjeant-at-Arms, with the 
mace on his shoulder, and followed by ao train of members, 
vanish out of the House. Then the members remaining in the 
House broke up aud stood in knots of two or three, and 
there was & — buzz of talk throughout the chamber. 
Presently “ Mr. Speaker” was shouted at the , and the members 
scuttled to their places. Mr, Speaker emerged from beneath the 
gallery, headed by the mace, an resumed his chair, Ali this was, 
to many of the strangers who had never eeen the ceremonial before, 
very interesting and mysterious. But there was something still 
etter to come; for, as soon as Mr, Speaker had settled himself 
well down, he called upon Mr, Bright; and straightwey, amidst 
profound silence, Mr, Bright rose. 

MR, BRIGHTS YAME, 


It is curious to reflect how Mr, Beigets fame as a speaker has 
culminated during the last few years, He has been in Parliament 


ty years ; he was always, as we know, an eloquent and forcible 
twenty years’ from the first never failed to gain and hold the 


speaker, and from 


chastened his style. 


their crimes, their sufferings, and their provocations, 


them known to fame, 


But he never was 80 attractive as 
he is now. The ring of his voice penetrates into the division 
lobbies, and generally clears them of members; a flock of 

often come down when it is known that he is going to 
speak, though they may—as many do—hate the great orator as 
a certain person hates water; and strangers, English and 
foreign, are more anxious to hear Bright than anyone else. Has 
Bright, then, changed of late? Not mueh, we should say, No 
doubt time has had an effect upon him; it has added to his ex- 
perience, widened the boundary of his knowledge, and mellowed and 
He is somewhat less declamatory and more 
argumentative, It used to be said in the corn-law battles, Cobden 
reasons, Bright declaims ; and, comparing these two celebrated men, 
this was true, But Bright could always reason well, We think, 
though, as we have said, he argues more and declaims less than he 
did. But if there be any material change, it is this—during the last 
three or four years he has developed more fully his fine humour and 
his power of delicate irony. These are now some of the principal 


attention of the House. 


charms of his effective speaking. It has been said that a maa 


without a sense of humour is but halfa man, Bright has a keen 
sense of humour. We know not whether he reads the works of 
Jean Paul, but he often reminds us of that most humorous of all 
humourists, 

RADICALI8M AND TORYISM FACE TO FACE, 

Mr. Bright rose to present a petition about the Irish Fenians, 
This petition 
was signed by thirteen gentlemen, all educated men, and some of 
It was a bold petition and required a bold 
man to present it to such an assembly as the House of Commons. 
Mr, Bright was equal to the occasion, Few men in the House would 


have had the courage to undertake this task, There is, perhaps, not 


another who would have done it so well. For think what he 
had to confront and encounter. First, there was the whole Con- 
servative phalanx. Men think that Conservatism has changed 
its character of late, and is more or less adapting iteelf to the times ; 
and in some important respects it is, But in such a matter as this it 
is the same Conservatism, or say, rather, Toryism, as itever was. It 
will not admit that any tyranny can justify or even palliate insur- 
rection—that itis as ready as ever to stamp out, as with an iron hoof, 
or quench in the blood of the rebels. Then, mixed with this, 
there was angry Irish landlordism—angry and frightened. And 
who had Bright to support him? Whiggery would not. Whiggery 
might not hoot him, but it would preserve an ominous 
silence. He had, then, only at his back the men below 
the gangway, made up of English and Irish Radicals, It 
was a brave thing to do to present that petition; but how calmly 
and well he did it! Ordi petitions are nightly presented 
in shoals without notice; but Bright determined to set forth the 
allegatious or this petition and to read its prayer; and he succeeded 
in doing so—but not without opposition, First Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane—Alexander Dundas- Wishart Baillie Cochrane, to give the 
—_ ne all his —. Mr. —— es - our ee iy may 

se) now, great—or little, perhaps we should say—in foreign 
rifaire, “ad has this honour, if no other: he has been counted out 
oftener than any man in the House. You see the House does 
not believe in Mr, Cochrane as an oracle on foreign affairs, and will 
not listen to his disquisitions thereon. Mr, ane ‘rose to 
order.” He asked the Speaker whether Mr. Bright was entitled to 
make a 8 on presenting a petition; whereupon Mr, Speaker 
rose and said, ‘The hon, member for Birmingham is reading the 
allegations of the petition, which he has # right to do.” Mr. 
Cochrane rose to order, but himself was out of order, and had to 
drop discomfited into his seat, getting nothing but official rebuke 
by his move. Mr. Bright of course sat down when Mr. Cochrane 
rose; but now, Cochrane being thus repressed, the member for 
Birmingham got up, and calmly, without deigning to notice the 
interruption, went on with his work ; but he had not proceeded far 
when up jumped the irrepreasible Darby Griffith, also “to order.” He 
had got hold of another point. Mr. Speaker some nights ago refused 
to allow one member to call another a Fenian; and poor dim-eyed 
Darby thought he saw a precedent for stopping the reading of this 
petition. But his little glimmering rushlight was speedily quenched. 
Mr. Speaker, in a few dignified words, refuted poor Darby’s limping 
logic, and sent him back into his seat. And again Mr, Bright con- 
tinued his task; and this time he was allowed to go on without 
interruption nearly to the end, but not quite; for, whilst he was 
reading the prayer of the petition, the impetuous Major Knox, son 
of Lord Ranfurly, an Irish landlord in Tyrone, jumped up. We 
thought he would spring to his feet ; for we had jong seen him on 
the fidget, looking flushed and angry the while. And this was the 
talk between the angry member and the calm, impassive Speaker. 
Major Knox: “Is the hon, gentleman in order in reading such a 
statement to the House?” Mr. Speaker, with great dignity: ‘An 
honourable member, in presenting a petition, is entitled to read the 

tition.’ Major Knox, angry: ‘“ Whether loyal or disloyal?” 

‘hen there came loud shouts of “Order”; and the irate Major had 
to drop into his seat ; and then Mr, Bright finished, and Mr. Speaker 
put the question “that the petition do lie on the table?” The 
angry Major opposed the motion; but he could get no support, 
and the motion was carried, Then the House quietly went 
to the next business on the paper viz, Mr. Monk to 
give notice that he shall on Monday next ask a ques- 
tion about banns of marriege. Mr. Monk is the son of the late 
Bishop Monk, of Gloucester and Bristol, and naturally takes 
to these ecclesiastical questions as a young duckling takes to water, 
Now, readers, fancy this scene, on that Friday evening, as we have 
described it Angry Conservatism groaning the while, Wh 
silent, and Radicals below the gangway cheering with enthusiasm ; 
Mr. Bright calmly reading the allegation of the petition ; irate Irish 
landlords and others jumping up at intervals to stop him; Mr. 
Speaker, in his stately way, putting them down; and, say, was not 
this a dainty dish to set before the stranger in the gallery ? 


A GOOD MAN IN TROUBLE, 


But this was not all, There were also several other preliminary 
dishes, For example, there was the badgering of poor Mr. Walpole 
touching the Hyde Park meeting. This to us was, though, by no 
means a savoury dish; for, respecting Mr. Walpole, as everybody 
who knows him must, it was painful to see him thus put to the 
question. How haggard, pale, and anxious he looked, and how con- 
fusedly he stammered through his task! But this is not a pleasant 
subject to dwell upon ; and so we pass on, 


HUMOUR, 


The main joint of this feast was Bright's formal speech on the 
Hyde Park meeting. But here we must be short, for space fails, 

e have spoken of Mr. Bright’s humour; we will give just two 
specimens, and then close for the week. Mr, Bright was noting the 
abuse which had been poured on Mr. Beales, ‘ Well,” said he, “I have 
gone through a great deal of that sort of thing. Last year I had to 
endure terrible abuse for my dangerous views (Conservative cheers). 
But then this tae my abusers have embodied my views in an Act of 
Parliament (Loud laughter and cheers), Again, Mr, Beales has 
been abused and even ted. But now he has the intense satia- 
faction of seeing the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his colleagues 
gradually dragging, inviting, alluring, coaxing, coercing, the great 
Conservative party of England into intimate alliance with him—Mr, 
Beales.” Since Friuay night there has been little worthy of notice, 


THe Hop PLANTATIONS.—The late warm days and nights have caused 
the young hops to push forward rapidly, and the reports from the chief 
hop-growing districts of Kent all describe the bine as being healthy and 
strong, with a growth altogether unprecedented. There are but few planta- 
tions remaining in which polling is uncompleted, and by the close of the 
present week it is expected that the whele will be finished. In some few 
gardens the aphis has already commenced its attack on the young bine, but 
a few heavy showers will effectually clean the plant. The only fear enter- 
tained on the part of the largest planters is that the bine should become too 
forward from the present unusually warm weather, and become nipped on 
a decrease of temperature. A great deal of fresh land has this year been 
brought under hop cultivation throughout both Kent and Sussex. 


Jmpectal PMarltament. 


FRIDAY, MAY 3. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

On the motion of Lord REDESDALKE, it was ordered that no private bill 
from the Commons be read the second time after June 18 next, and that no 
bill confirming the provisional orders of the Board of Heaith, the Inclosure 
Commissoners, or the Board of Trade, be read the second time after June 21, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE FENIAN PRISONERS, 

Mr. BRIGHT presented a petition signed by twelve or thirteen gentlemen 
in reference to the Fenian prisoners in Ireland, and the treatment of the 
Fenians generally. The petition was most ably argued, and the prayer was 
in effect that the sertence of death on the Fenians might not be carried out 
that those who were imprisoned should not be classed with other convicts’ 
and that the Army might be instructed not to imitate in Ireland in the sup: 
pression of Fenianism the atrocities committed in India and Jamaica, 

When the motion was made that the petition lie on the table, Major KNox 
moved its rejection, but was promptly rebuked by Mr. NEWDEGATE, who 
pointed out that the petition contained nothing disrespectful to the House, 
The motion for its reception was therefore carried. 

THE REFORM BILL, 

On the order for going into Committee of Supply, the CHANCELLOR of 
the EXCHEQUER, advertinz to the division which took place the previous 
evening on the proposal of the Government to fix the residential qualifi- 
cation for the borough franchise at two years, stated that, having brought 
the matter under the consideration of his colleagues, they had, after 
deliberating on that and other points in the Reform Bill, arrived at the 
conclusion that they “had not thought it consistent with their duty not to 
defer to the opinion of the House.” At the same time he stated what 
amendments he proposed to insert with the view of defining more exactly 
the position of the compound householders. These were in effect to make it 
perfectly plain that they could only obtain a vote by paying not merely the 
compound rate, but the full rate. He announced also that 80 convinced 
were the Government of the injustice of Sir Wm. Clay’s Act in respect to 
compound householders that he intended to propose the insertion of a clause 
in the Reform Bil! by which the power now possessed by compound house- 
holders to get upon the rate-book without paying more than the amount of 
the compound rate should be abolished. 

Mr. HORSMAN very naturally called attention te the letter which Mr, 
Disraeli had written to his supporters on April 9 announcing that the 
Government would regard the carrying of any of Mr. Gladstone’s amend- 
ments as fatal to the bili, and pointed out that the amentment carried the 
previous evening was, in fact, one of those proposed by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Horsman, therefore, wished to know how this was to be reconciled with the 
decision now come to by the Government. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER asked that the letter should be 
viewed in a spirit of candour, and thought it was a very good letter; but 
said, notwithstanding its statements, the Government had come to the con- 
clusion which he had announced. 

TREATMENT OF FENIAN PRISONERS. 

Mr. MAGUIRE called attention te the statements which have appeared 
lateiy of the cruel treatment of the Irish political prisoners at Portland and 
in Pentonville prison. 

Lord NAAS gave a general denial to the specific allegations of cruelty, 
and proceeded to say that there was no power under the law as it stood to 
separate the political prisoners from other convicts. If such a separation 
were deemed desirable, the law would have to be altered. 


MONDAY, MAY 6, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Their Lordships only sat for a few minutes, and, after passing the Petty 
Sessions (ireland) Act, 1851, Bill through Committee, the greater portion of 
their number proceeded to the House of Commons to witness the debate on 
the Reform Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE DILLWYN-TAYLOR NEGOTIATION, 

Mr. B. OSBORNE made an appeal to Mr. Dillwyn to produce the original 
memorandum with reference to Mr. Hibbert’s amendment, and offered if 
this were done not only to place his own copy before the House, the accu- 
racy of which had been questioned, but to apologise if it were shown that 
he had been in error. He contended that as the memorandum had been 
drawn up for the purpose of attracting votes, it was essentially a public 
document, and therefore ought not to be withheld. 

Mr. DILLWYN, however, “ respectfully declined " to produce the original 
unless the House required it of him. 

Colonel TAYLOR insisted that his conversation with Mr. Dillwyn was of 
a “‘ private nature.” 

Mr. LOWE contrasted the difference between the quasi pledge in reference 
to the compound householder, which was the striking feature of the memo- 
randum, with the new position taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the same matter. 

, THE REFORM BILL, 

In Committee of the whole House on the Representation of the People Bill, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER stated that the Government, having 
fully considered the amendment of Mr, Hibbert providing additional 
facilities to compound householders for acquiring the franchise, had arrived 
at the conclusion that they could not give it their support. They had 
determined, however, to move an amendment to the 34th clause of the bill, 
to the effect that after the compound householder had claimed to be rated 
and to pay his rate, and had given notice thereof to his landlord, he should 
have power to deduct from his rent the full amount of rate so paid. 

Mr, M'CULLAGH TORRENS proposed to insert words in the clause admit- 
ting lodgers to the possession of the franchise, 

The motion was supported by Mr. H. Lewis, Mr. M‘Laren, Mv. (ilucstone, 
and Mr. Alderman Lusk ; and opposed by Mr. Smollett. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER had for some time felt that a lodger 
franchise, if established upon a sound principle, would be a very good fran- 
chise; but he could not approve of the manner in which it had now been 
submitted to the Committee. For on a clause which, if it were anything at 
all, was @ rating clause, the hon, member had foisted in a provision which 
did not blend with the language or the enactment of the clause, If, how- 
ever, it were introduced in a distinct and definite shape, he promised that it 
oo inget ~ Rees Livy B cmmey A anne of the Government. 

2 mig! at he sho very glad in if a lodger franch e 
inserted in the bill. ne ' pei 

Mr, GLADSTONE hoped that, before Mr. Torrens consented to withdraw 
his amendment upon the assurance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
would be satisfied that the lodger franchise which the right hon. gentleman 
= willing to concede was one that did not exclude the lower class of 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER reminded Mr. Gladstone that the 
question whether the lodger franchise should be a £10 was not then before 
bay ag nel 

r. Torrens, after some pressure on the part of Sir G. Grey and others, 
who pointed out that Mr, Disraeli had given a distinct sledine | in favour of 
the principle of a lodger franchise, withdrew his motion. 

The Committee soon after reported progress, and the House resumed and 
entered on the discussion of the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill. 


TUESDAY, MAY 7% 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Pa —. of hor hms eanpe whether the Government 

consen 6 appointment of a al Commission to h 
subject of alate ob sy ry! on to inquire into the 

rd DERBY replied in the affirmative, but insisted that the inqui: 

should be a comprehensive one and include all matters affecting one. roc 
formance of fg worship. 

Several the Bishops united in thanking Lord Derby, and Lord 
SHAFTESBURY concluded the discussion by affirming that the subject was 
ripe for —- 

Lord LYTTELTON moved the second reading of his bill to enable the 
Crown to erect new bishoprics, and, after some discussion, it was read the 
second pea a 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY warmly supported the measure, and 
both Lord DERBY and Lord RUSSELL expressed themselves favourable ‘to it. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
DISTRESS IN IRELAND, 

Lord NAAS, in reply to Mr. Morris, confirmed the report that a season of 
great distress was impending in Connemara, and that the poor people wera 
pase Agen _ — pees provender which they would require for 

ustenance, e Governm 
Semis ccabeer: ent are giving their serious attention 
THE IRISH CHURCH. 

Sir J. GRAY moved that the House resolve itself into a Committee to 
consider the temporalities and privileges of the Established Church in 
Ireland. The hon. gentleman founded his argument not only on the 
excessive anomalies of the case, 88 per cent of the people of Ireland being 
adverse to the dominant faith, and the clerical office in many parishes being 
a mere einecure, but on the broad principles of religious equality, which, he 
contended, were recognised by Great Britain in every part of her dominions 
except Ireland. He quoted the authority of great statesmen against the 
Irish Church, and appealed to the leaders of both parties to settle this 
question without rendering it necessary to institute another agitation like 
that for Catholic Emancipation. In 114 parishes the proportion of 
Protestants, including the clerical and official members of the Church, 
amounted to fourteen in each parish. 

The motion was seconded by Colonel GREVILLE. 

In the course of the protracted debate which ensued, Mr, GLADSTONE 
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aan a speech in support of the principle of Sir J. Gray's motion, and in- 
timated that the time would soon come when he should endeavour to give 
effect to his opinion, 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL for Ireland and Lord Naas, on behalf of the 
Government, offered an equally resolute opposition to the motion. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 8 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
SCOTTISH LAW OF HYPOTHEC, 

The greater part of the sitting in the House of Commons was taken up by 
adiscussion on the Scotch law of hypothec. There were two bills on the 
paper—one introduced by Mr. Carnegie, which abolishes hypothec for rent 
altogether, and leaves landlords to the game remedies as in cases of personal 
obligation ; and a second, which has come down from the Lords, and is in 
the charge of the Government, confined to amending and mitigating the 
law in important points. After a debate of some hours, the second reading 
of the first bill was negatived by 225 to 96, and the other was read the second 
i CHURCH RATES. 

The House went into Committee on the Church Rates Abolition Bill, Mr. 
HARDCASTLE proposing to take the discussion on Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie’s 
compromise on the next stage, as he was necessarily absent from ill-health ; 
but objection was taken to this course, and on a division a motion to 
report progress was carried by 242 to 102, 


THURSDAY, MAY 9% 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
HYDE PARK DEMONSTRATION.—RESIGNATION OF MR. WALPOLE. 

Earl COWPER rose to call attention to the proceedings of the Government 
with respect to the recent meeting in Hyde Park, and to move for copies of 
the notice issued by the Secre of State warning the public against at- 
tending this meeting, and also of the instructions given to the police on the 
subject. The noble Earl said that so far back as last July the Government 
had obtained a legal opinion that they had no power to remove people from 
the park by force unless anything short of insurrection had occurred. The 
public were supposed to know nothing of this. Now, considering that the 
late Reform meeting had been projected for at least three months, he con- 
sidered it very extraordinary that the Government should have taken the 
steps in the matter they had, He must refer to a proclamation by a Secre- 
tary of State, which used very strong language if not to be followed up by any 
other action. The Government next sent the proclamation by police officers 
toa public meeting, where it was read to the reformers. But the reformers 
took no notice of it. Then came the notification that immense bodies of 
police would be provided, military would be called into the metropolis, &c. 
‘An eminent member of the Cabinet had said in public that “ the Govern- 
ment had been defied in language which could not be submitted te, and that 
they would enforce their power.” He also said in the other House that he 
“ pelieved steps had been taken to suppress the meeting, though it would be 
unwise in him to state their exact nature.” And yet, after all that, the 
Cabinet only began to see their course on Sunday evening. He believed 
that no greater blow had been struck at all respect for authority and law 
than that of which the Government had been guilty. Such a course was 
calculated to bring the Ministry into contempt. He must, before concluding, 
pay a tribute to the conduct of those who attended the meeting, which was 
eminently peaceable, 

The Earl of DERBY apprehended that, in moving for the papers, the noble 
Earl only did so for the purpose of giving expression to his views on this 
question. He was glad of the opportunity to discuss the matter. He must 
say a few words in vindication of his right hon. friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The labours of that gentleman had been 
so arduous, and his health had suffered so much, that he was compelled 
to place his resignation in his hands, and in spite of all remon- 
strances compelled him to accept it. By this step the Cabinet lost one of 
its most efficient members. Now as to the question before the House, The 
Cabinet had assumed the whole responsibility of the matter, The noble Earl 
wished it to be understood that last year the Government acted upon the 
opinion favourable the Crown, given, in 1856, by Sir A. Cockburn and another 
eminent law Lord, The noble Earl opposite appeared to take it for granted 
that last year the state of law was against the Government, whereas for ten 
months the Government had not felt it necessary to take a single step to 
assert further what had then been stated to be their undoubted right. The 
present Cabinet took opinion of their own law Lords immediately after the 
occurrence of the events of last year. With that opinion they were well 
acquainted. [In answer to Earl Russell, the noble Earl said the opinion was 
dated July 28, 1866.] Now, as tothe question why they did not strengthen the 
power of the Crown, if they were right in doing so. The fact was, the leaders 
of the movement had said they would try the question by law, and Govern- 
ment had consented to give them every legal —— to try the right. That 
being the case, it would not have lcoked well on the part of the Govern- 
ment to assert their right in face of judicial proceedings. 

Earl RUSSELL was of opinion that the meetings in the parks might be 
safely left to the discretion of the people. If the meetings were continued, 
then it would be the duty of the Government to interfere, and the only 
course would be by a bill on the subject. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR defended the course the Government had adopted, 
and said that it was the only one open to them, 

Earl GREY condemned the Government for at one time refusing to allow 
the meeting to take place, and, when they were defied by the leaders of those 
who opposed the Ministry, giving way and allowing them to do that which 
they had previously refused. 

Lord CAIRNS thought it very desirable that Parliament should take into 
their consideration the question of who was to have the control of the parks, 

Earl GRANVILLE considered the conduct of the Government had neither 
been conciliatory to the masses nor firm in carrying out the determination 
they had come to, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE HYDE PARK MEETING. 

Mr. NEATE asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department who 
were the persons on whom notice was served that they would be proceeded 
against as trespassers or otherwise if they held a mecting in Hyde Park ; 
what would be the nature of such proceedings; and whether instructions 
had been given to the law officers to institute, and that without delay, such 
proceedings against the persons served with such notices. 

Mr. WALPOLE said the notice, signed by himself, was served, on May 1, on 
Mr. Beales, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Matthews, Mr. Merriman, and 
Mr. Howard. On May 6 it was served on several others, Instructions had 
been given to the law officers of the Crown, and the whole matter was under 
their consideration at this moment. It would ill become him to say more 
until they had determined the exact proceedings to be taken, 

LUXEMBURG. 

Lord STANLEY, in answer to Mr. Labouchere, said that the Conference 
now assembled in London met that morning, and substantially an arrange- 
ment had been come to in reference to all the matters connected with the 
dispute, so that the hope he expressed a few days ago that an amicable 
settlement would be come to had been practically realised. With regard to 
the guarantee, England, with the other signitaries of the Treaty of 1839, 
had guaranteed the neutrality of Luxemburg; and all they had done was 
to suit that guarantee to the circumstances of the present time. Only a 
few minor matters had now to be arranged, and the Conference would close 
in a few days. 

THE REFORM BILL, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in reply to Mr. Gladstone, stated 
that under the law as it would stand, if the present proposals of the Govern- 
should be adopted, the compound householder at and above £10 coming 
upon the register would cease to be a compound householder. In the event 
of his paying, in pursuance of his claim, any “ rate due in respect of the 
premises,” he would be entitled to deduct the sum so paid from rent pay- 
able by bim to his landlord, The meaning of the words “rate due 
respect of the premises” was the rate due from the landlord at the time of 
the tenant making his claim. By the terms of the third clause, requiring 
that the person to be registered shall have been an inhabitant occupier for 
twelve months, it was intended to require that he shall have resided during 
that period. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE BILL. 

The House went into Committee on this bill, and the debate was resumed 
on the amendment proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in page 2, 
line 8, after “rated” to insert “ as an ordinary occupier.” 

Mr. HIBBERT felt himself bound to oppose the amendment, and stated 
that the course taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer would not give 
satisfaction to the country, and would not do away with the inconvenience 
complained of. The burden was now taken off the tenant, but it was 
shifted on to the shoulders of the compound landlord. The compound 
occupier, he contended, paid the full amount of his rate; and the amount 
of rate collected on compounding houses was equal in amount to what 
would be collected from the same number of houses were the compounding 
Acts not in operation. He thought it very probable that the landlord would 
say to the tenant, “‘ Now you have put yourself on the register you have put 
me to additional expense, and I must recompense myself by additionalrent.” 

After come observations from Mr. Lowe, Mr. Bright, Mr. Roebuck, and 
several other members, pro and con., 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER entered into an explanation of the 
principle upon which persons should be admitted to the privilege of voting, 
and that was personal rating and payment of the taxes in full. 
The bill was founded on a broad principle which would gradually create 
changes, and which would add to the lustre of the people of this great 
country. He hoped that the Government would be able, with the assistance 
of the House, to carry the bill to a happy conclusion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE entered into explanations relative to some expressions he 
had made use of, after which the Committee divided, The numbers were— 

For the amendment... oe ee 
Against it ee we oe a 
Majority for the Government .. + — 66 
‘The Chairman then reported progresa and asked leave to sit again. 
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THE CONFERENCE. 

DiPLomATIc secrets are better kept in England than in 
most countries, and probably until the Conference has 
finished its labours we shall not know what its labours really 
have been, At the present moment, however, the mere fact 
of its having assembled augurs well for the preservation of 
peace, Other Conferences, it is true, have met under 
seemingly favourable circumstances, when the only result of 
their coming together has been to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of arriving at any peaceful understanding. But in 
those cases we have known beforehand in what the real 
obstacles to an agreement consisted, In regard to the Con- 
ference on the Luxemburg question, the only obstacles which 
did exist appear now to have been removed, and unless 
either France or Prussia, or both countries, have made up 
their minds for war, and are only attending the Conference 
for the sake of form—as prize-fighters before setting-to 
shake hands—we may look upon a peaceful solution as already 
determined upon, 

Some weeks ago the Luxemburg question afforded as sound 
a cause of quarrel between France and Prussia as could well 
have been devised. Each of the two Powers, from its own 
point of view, might well consider itself in the right ; while 
each, from the other's point of view, could easily be shown to 
be in the wrong. France, on the one hand, refused to recog- 
nise any title on the part of Prussia to occupy a fortress which 
had been intrusted to the keeping not of Prussia individually, 
but of Prussia as a member of the now defunct German Oon- 
federation—defunct, moreover, through the action of Prussia 
herself, Prussia, on the other hand, did not choose to have a 
fortress of which she was in actual occupation, and which she 
had held for fifty years, sold, as it were, over her head. Nor 
was it unreasonable on her part to maintain that its safe 
keeping had been intrusted to Prussiaas a great German Power 
and in the interest of Germany ; so that whether the German 
Confederation existed or not as a thing of form she was bound 
all the same to continue her occupation of a stronghold which 
is to the Rhine much what Gibraltar is to the Mediterranean, 
When there are such good arguments on both sides of a 
question, the difficulty of settling it otherwise than by blows 
is of course very great indeed ; and if, as now seems all but 
certain, the Conference should succeed in averting all imme- 
diate danger of war, diplomacy will have done much to regain 
the credit that, during the last few years, it has lost, An 
Ambassador, in giving evidence, some years ago, before the 
Commission for inquiring into the state of the diplomatic 
service, said, with much conciseness and point, that the object 
of diplomacy was “to keep the peace of Europe ;" and what 
Lord Napier described as the true and legitimate object of 
diplomacy will, we may hope, be really attained in the case 
of Luxemburg, 

After a great deal of unnccessary bragging and a con- 
siderable amount of very dangerous military preparations on 
both sides, France and Prussia agreed to meet in conference, 
on terms with which all newspaper-readers must now be 
familiar. Nothing absolutely official has yet been published 
on the subject ; but it is tolerably certain, all the same, that 
France agreed to give up all claim to Luxemburg, on condition 
that the place should be neutralised. This involved, as a 
necessary consequence, the evacuation of the fortress by the 
Prussian garrison. If Prussia had, on her part, consented to 
withdraw her troops from Luxemburg, the work of the Con- 
ference would have been finished before its first meeting ; but 
all Prussia really appears to have consented to is to allow the 
discussion of her claim to continue her fifty years’ occupation 
of the place. If the various Powers assembled in Conference 
decide that she must go, she will be ready to retire ; but 
even then she will require a guarantee from Europe that the 
disputed territory shall never pass into the hands of France ; 
while France, on her side, will require a similar warranty that 
it shall never again fall beneath the power of Prussia. 

We observe that hitherto the Prussian journals have pre- 
served the strictest silence as to what is to take place at the 
Conference. They complain that France, in spite of her 
peaceful protestations, still continues her armaments ; and on 
this point, it has been remarked, adopt much the same tone 
that they employed against Austriain the days preceding the 
celebrated week's fighting known as the “Seven Days’ War.” 
But not one Prussian journal has, upto this moment, distinctly 
declared that Prussia would, even under conditions of her 
own putting, agree to evacuate Luxemburg; nor has any 
Prussian journal published the least thing in reference 
to the actual proceedings of the Conference to pro- 
duce a belief that a peaceful solution will be arrived at, 
The French newspapers, according to their custom, have 
been more communicative ; but we learn from the Lvening 
Moniteur of the 8th inst, that, as we suspected, Prussia has 


not even agreed to the preliminary basis of negotiation 
recommended by the neutral Powers to both Prussia and 
France, England, Austria, and Russia had advised that, 
before assembling, all the Powers to be represented at the 
Conference should come to an understanding that the grand 
duchy should be neutralised. This, as we before said, 
disposed virtually of the whole question, Prussia was to go 
out, France was not to come in; while, with regard to the 
future, the coveted territory was placed beyond the reach of 
both its would-be proprietors, 

The French unofficial papers, and even some of the semi- 
official ones, are inclined to believe that Prussia has agreed 
to the neutralisation, and consequent evacuation, of Luxem- 
burg, and some of our own journals, without sufficient cause 
we are afraid, have taken up the same view, In that case the 
reutralisation question would, alone, present some slight diffi- 
culties, The Heonomist, the Morning Star, and probably a 
few more papers of the same, extreme views in regard to 
foreign politics, maintain that it is the duty of England to 
abstain from taking any part in guaranteeing the neutrality 
of Luxemburg, lest by doing so we may some day or other be 
dragged into war for a place which France and Prussia both 
covet but for which we care nothing. Of course there is 
no such thing as a guarantee without responsibility, But 
is not our moral responsibility to be considered at 
such a moment as this, when, by refusing to join the 
other Powers of Europe—the other members of the great 
European family—we shall, in fact, be refusing to take the 
one step which alone can save the Continent from the horrors 
of war? Nor-—whatever the party of total abstainers from 
the affairs of the Continent may say to the contrary—can we 
be at all sure that a war begun between two Powers so inti- 
mately connected with us as France and Prussia will not in 
time spread so ag to include England within its circle. It 
seems to us, then, that, if only for prudential reasons, our 
statesmen would do well not to refuse the guarantee of 
neutralisation which France notoriously requires, and which 
Prussia also will most certainly demand, if Prussia consents to 
withdraw from Luxemburg at all, 


MEETING OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


A MEETING of the supporters of Lord Derby’s Government was 
held at the noble Ear!’s official residence, Downing-street, on Monday 
afternoon, to hear from the Premier the course which the Ministry 
intended to take relative to the proposed amendments to the Reform 
Bill, 225 members were present, 

Lord Derby, who was loudly cheered, commenced by explaining 
fully the plan the Government intended to adopt with regard to the 
meeting to be held in Hyde Park. He stated that, though they had 
been accused of vacillation and irresolution, and especially Mr. 
Walpole, yet the course that they pursued at the end was what they 
from the very first determined upon, and was the united action of 
the Cabinet, and not of Mr. Walpole only. He explained at con- 
siderable — the law with regard to the rights of the Crown to 
the park, and how far such meetings as the one in qnestion were 
leg He stated that, acting under the advice of not only the 
existing law officers of the Crown, but also of ail the previous legal 
advisers, they had issued a proclamation, which was in the form of 
a public notice, warning all persons against an infringement of the 
law, and they had further made a personal service of a notice upon 
all those persons who had been advertised to speak, and all whe 
were about to take part in the proposed political discussion in the 
park, notifying to them that, should they attempt to address the 
meeting, they would be liable to a civil action at law for trespass, 
and Lord Derby stated that such actions would be immediately com- 
menced against them. He added that the law officers of the Crown 
had not only advised this as the proper course, but as the sole course 
that could be pursued according to statute law. He was determined, 
whilst maintaining the dignity of the Crown, not to hp ae en- 
danger the liberties of the subject. His Lordship then ded to 
the Reform Bill, and explained at length the various bearings of 
the question of the personal payment of rates in full; expressing 
his opinion that there could be no justification in exempting the 
compound householders from the same liability that was common to 
all other ratepayers, and that he considered that the personal pay- 
ment of the full rate was a n barrier against household suf- 
frage pure and simple. Holding this opinion co strongly as he did, 
whatever the decision of the House was he could not give way. He 
then alluded to some new clauses which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would introduce that evening. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, on rising was loud! 
cheered, then explained the nature of these new clauses, by whi 
he maintained the inequalities which were complained of, and which 
had been reproachfully termed a fine upon compound householders, 
would be entirely obviated. 

The meeting then broke up, after expressing, with entire una- 
nimity, their determination to onupert the Government, and their 
satisfaction with the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


How CONSERVATIVE “ REPRESENTATIVES” APPOINT THEMSELVES.— 
At a deputation which waited upon Mr. Walpole on Monday, and which 
was stated to represent the newly-formed Conservative Association, a letter 
was read from certain parties employed by Mesers. Bradbury, Evans, and 
Co., printers, which affected to embody the sentiments of the bulk of the 
employés of that firm, and declared that said employés were “ sick of 
Bright, Beales, and Co.’ In consequence of this statement the workmem 
in Messrs, Bradbury and Company's establishment have held a “ chapel,” 
or office meeting, and passed the following resolution :—“ Resolved,—That 
the workmen employed by Messrs, Bradbury and Evans, in meeting 
assembled, being impressed with the opinion that a belief is prevalent they 
as a body had a sent a letter to the Conservative Association repudis ting 
the Reform and Messrs. Bright and Beales, emphatically disavow 
the sentiments there , and declare that it was the act orily of a 
few individual workers.” 

MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY.—Mr. Gledstone has 
addressed the following letter to the newspapers :—‘ The communications 
which have reached me since April 12 With reference to the division on that 
day, from individuals, from the provincial preas, and especially from the 
chairmen or other acting representatives of meetings in the large towns and 
elsewhere throughout the country, have been and continue to be so 
numerous as to place it beyond my power to acknowledge them separately 
and in the manner I could wish. I therefore beg the favour of being 
allowed to do it by this public reply, which I trust that those who have 
addressed me will be so good as to accept, As myself, I have reason 
to be deeply grateful for the terms in which these communications have 
been couched ; and to feel that, if 1 cannot merit the confidence they ex- 
press, still they impose upon me even an enhanced obligation to labour, 
together with others, for the pt settlement of the question of Reform 
‘upon principles liberal, in‘ ble, durable, and equal in their application 
to the various classes of persons whom they may affect.’ ”’ 

THE ROYAL AQADEMY.—The Royal Academy banquet took place ast 
Saturday night, under the presidency of Sir Francis Grant, who made a 
series of interesting speeches, in one of which he explained that im widition 
to building galleries in the rear of Burlington House, an additional story 
will be added to that edifice, and that the works of art which will be coi- 
lected there will always be accessible to the public. The Prince of Wales 
delivered a speech, in which he confirmed the gratifying announcement of 
the medical journals that the Princess is now resovering from her protracted 
illness, Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli bot addressed the assembly, but 
said nothing which calls for special comment, 
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CHORAL FESTIVAL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Tue choral performances which are given from time to time at 
the Crystal Palace are among the most attractive of the many 
attractions of this favourite place of resort. One of the most hers 
esting of these entertainments this season took place on Wedn : ay, 
the Ist inst., under the direction of Mr, G. W. Martin, The chorus 
comprised 5000 voices. The attendance was numerous and appre- 
ciative. The programme was divided into sacred and secular music, 
and the former comprised “ Martin Luther's Hyman, Brightest 
and Best,” “ The Forest Traveller's Evening Prayer,” ‘'O come ! loud 
anthems let us sing,” “The Children’s Prayer,” “ What is Life : 
“Come, sound His praise abroad ;”’ while the latter portion include 
“ Roses Red,” “The Cuckoo,” “ Home, Sweet Home,” “The Minstrel 
Boy.” “The Men of Harlech,” “ Scots wha hae,” “The Sailor's 
Native Home,” and “God Save the Queen.” Mr. Martin is fairly 
entitled to commendation for the-skilful manner in which he con- 
trived to preserve a spirit of harmony and concord in €o vast & 
multitude of choristers, The majority of the compositions were 
arranged and harmonised by Mr, Martin himself, Mr. IG 
Boardman was the organist on the occasion, and his exertions con- 
tributed greatly to oa general success of the <r mccalnaonag 
Besides this great choral concert, there were the performances by 
the orchestral band of the company, and a display of the terrace 
fountains, for the first time this season. 


THE LYRE BIRD (MENURA bag ancy 
idered an impossibility to keep alive (even 
eS aan ae of these pacer birds To @ captive 
ent’s Park may therefore 


state. The specimen lately received in *y lection of 


be regard great addition to the y 


fine birds in the possession of the Zoological Society. So 

‘hy ben ouals alarmed is this bird, that it has found most 
dificult to obtain any knowledge of its habits. : a 

Mr. Gould says, in “ Birds of Australia, vol, i, page 299 :—‘ Of 


i ‘ave ever met with the menura is by far the most shy 
a etioalt ape While among the brushes T have been sur- 
rounded by these birds, pouring forth their loud and liquid calls for 
days together, without being able to get sight of them. It 
is ‘therefore with no small pleasure we welcome the arrival of 
so shy, and at the same time so distinguished, a visitor; for not 
only is this bird a very remarkable one on account of its habits and 
lumage, but it is a most wonderful vocalist, someting oot sending 
Forth the most charming music, with the occasional ition of the 
most dismal sounds, It is remarkable also for many singular 
habits; and ornithologists have been greatly puzzled in determining 
to what order of birds it most properly belongs. 


THE LONG-LOST WHALER DIANA. 

ANOTHER dismal chapter in the annals of arctic voyages has been 
completed by the return of the above-named vessel, Last May she 
sailed from Lerwick with a crew of fifty men, all told, of whom about 
thirty were Shetlanders and the rest English, and was last heard of 
beset in the ice in the month of September. On the 2nd ult. she 
sailed into Rona’s Voe, in Shetland, with her ar! men on board, 
living, dying, and dead. No one was missing. Her captain, with 
nine of his men dead by his side, lay on the bridge. Five men were 
fit for duty ; and of these two were able_to crawl aloft, and the 
remainder were lying a sick or dying. As the ship came into 

rt another man di 

gg 2s sight which met the eyes of the people from the shore who 
first boarded her cannot well be told in prose, Dante might have 
related it in the “ Inferno,” Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner” might 
have sailed in such a ghastly ship—battered and ice-crushed, 
sails and cordage blown away, boats and spars cut up for 
fuel in the awful arctic winter, the main deck a charnel- 
house not to described. The miserable scurvy-stricken, 
dysentery-worn men who looked over her bulwarks were a spectacle, 
once seen, not to be forgotten, As the tidings of the ship's 
arrival went through Shetland, the relatives of her crew journeyed 
to her to meet their living and to claim their dead; and by instal- 
ments, as they were fit to be removed, the survivors were taken to 
Lerwick or to their homes in the island. Most pitiable sights of all 
were the ship’s boys, with their young faces wearing a strange aged 
look not easily to be described. We are enabled to give a narrative 
by one of the men in his own words, which in its simplicity and 
absence of all ad misericordiam statements is the more affecting. 
But we should not be justified in not publishing the name of the 
brave surgeon of the ship, who, by his unceasing exertions and 
admirable example, did so much to save those of his shipmates who 
have returned. ‘He was one of a thousand,” said one of them; 
“we should have perished without him.” is name is Charles 
Edward Smith, of London, once a student in Edinburgh University, 
and he deserves all the honour a brave man can be paid :— 


NARRATIVE OF ONE OF THE CREW. 


+ Lerwick on May 9, 1866, with a crew, all told, of fifty men, of 
DP lgeadn thirty were’ Shetlandmen and the rest English. We crossed 
Melville Bay in June, got two whales in Lancaster Sound, and were in Pond’s 
Bay (the chief fishing-ground) in July, but the continued easterly winds 
prevented the fishing. Towards the end of August and in the beginning 
of September, were beset in the ice, but got clear again, and ran to the 
southwards, with every prospect of getting away, seeing nothing but open 
water for fifty or sixty miles around from the masthead, when one morning, 
at daybreak, we found the ship close on to solid ice stretching all to 
the southward, and almost instantly it closed around and the ship was fast 
beset. We were then to the south of Coutt’s Inlet. The captain mustered 
us all aft and epoke to us, and we all agreed to go on half allowance from that 
time. This wason Sunday, Sept. 23, and next morning we began on that allow- 
ance—viz., 31b. bread and 34 1b. meat, with one flour day per week. I used to 
put myself ona smaller daily allowance in the first of each week, so that, 
in the end of it, I should have a little more to enable me to start better next 
week. Like, on Monday morning, when each man got his week's allowance 
served out to him, I would break a biscuit in four pieces, and tie each quarter 
up in a corner of my handkerchief, and take one piece at each of the four 
meal times ; thus I had a little over about Thursday or Friday, and could 
then have more. Many others did the same, but some wouldn’t husband 
theirs, and would eat as long as it lasted, so that on Saturday and Sunday 
they had none. 

The Queen, of Peterhead ; the Intrepid, of Dundee, and a steam-whaler— 
too far away to be known—were the last ships we saw. The Queen was 
pretty near us, and so was the Intrepid, when we were beset; but the 
former got into a lane of water and worked away down to the southward ; 
and the Intrepid, having more steam power than we, shoved through the 
ice, and in six hours we lost sight of her, Then we were left alone. All 
October and November the ship kept drifting in the ice to the south, at the 
rate of sometimes seventeen miles a day at the fastest, and about ten miles 
of daily average. Strong northerly winds pressed the ice to the southwards 
most of the time. When off Exeter Sound Settlement, in October, we made 
a signal by burning oakum, pitch, and oil, slung at the main-yardarm ; but 
it was heavy weather at the time, and blowing hard; so it didn’t flare up 

nd we got no response. 

“— Dec. 23, we were in Frobisher’s Strait, and drifting between two 
islands; we got some heavy ice-nips, and the ship sprang a leak ; so that 
we had to put all hands to the pumps to keep her afioat, but, being doubtful 
whether she could stand it any longer, thought it best to leave her and rig 
a tent on the ice—which we did, and all our clothing, bedding, and 
provisions out of the ship. In one way the tent was better than the ship, 
because, owing to the pressure of the ice on the ship, she constantly cracked 
and creaked with suck a dreadful noise that you couldn’t get a wink of 
sleep when you did turn in; but then the tent was so fearfully cold, as yg 
had only one thickness of canvas to shelter you, that men couldn't stand it. 

Ca: Gravill was the first night ia the tent, but suffered so much from 
the cold that he went back to the ship in the morning ; but several Shet- 
land men were two or three days and nights in the tent. The captain died 
‘on Dec. 26, at ten minutes past seven in the morning, and we dressed the 
body and wrapped it up in canvas, and laid him close to the port side of the 
bridge, so that if the ship was crushed in by the ice we might egsily drop 
him into a hole —— We made a coffin, too, for him, and had it ready 

we should get clear. 

on of fuel came now to be as hard on us as the scarcity of food. 
We had «pent all our coal and a great quantity of spare wood in trying to 
steam out, when we had a chance in the fall of the year, and now we burnt 
all spare spars, warps, and all our whale-boata but one, We allowed one oil- 
cask every two days for the cooking, and we put that fire out for the day at 
dinner time. Our beef got done in January ; coffee and sugar about that 
time also ; and our last tes was served out in the beginning of February. 
Tobacco was likewise all gone, and some of us tried to smoke tea-leaves and 
coffee-grounds, The tea-leaves buxad the mouth bad, but the coffee-grounds 


were not s0 disagreeable. I do assure you it was precious cold—specially at 
night, when your breath froze in the top of your berth, till the ice came to 
be three or four inches thick, and we had a day every week to break it off 
and scrape it down with the ship’s scrapers. k 

The men began to get downhearted, and some of them were so weal that 
they dropped at the pumps. The doctor did everything he could for them, 
and was alla man should be, taking his watch regularly and working as 
hard as anyone, but he could not save them, Scurvy began with them, and 
then they couldn’t eat what little food they had, owing to their gums being 
20 bad; and many of them had dysentery, The first two who died— Forbes 
Smith and Mitchell! Abernethy—we made coffins for and laid up beaide the 
captain on the bridge; but we hadn't wood for any more. The men were 
very quiet and resigned, though, of course, there was a difference among 
them, and some were more contented than others. 

At last, on March 17, with clear mconlight, we drove out between Reso- 
lution Islands into the broken ice. There was a great deal of “ young” ice 
broken by the heavy ice, which protected the ship very much, although she 
struck heavily at times and damaged her rudder. William Lofley, one of 
the harpooners, acted as navigator. When we got into the open sea, and 
the ship began rolling and pitching, the leak got worse, and we had enough 
to do to keep her afloat, as there were not many able to work. On Sunday, 
March 31, we exchanged longitudes with a ship; and that very afternoon 
we sighted land, just two weeks from our leaving the ice. But, unluckily, 
we took the land we saw to be Orkney, and, wanting to go to Shetland, we 
stood away to the northward, along the west side of Shetland, all the time 
supposing it tobe Orkney. We beat about there till Tuesday morning, when 
the mate said he would take the first harbour he could find ; and we ran her 
into Rona’s Voe that day at noon, finding, to our surprise, that we had been 
off Shetland all the time. Had we been out another night, none of us could 
have stood it. The night before three of my watch dropped down at the 
pumps, and only four of us were able for duty, and they not much to 
speak of, 

On Sunday night, when we were carrying on her with double-reefed top- 
sails, the jib halliards gave way ; and out of both watches three were all who 
could go out to stow it, and they weren’t fit; and it blew to ribbons. Only 
another man and I could go aloft to stow the maintopgallant sail when we 
brought up, and we were just able to crawl; and when we came down we 
were done up, We came into that port with nine corpses lying on the 
bridge; and after we had anchored one of the sick hands called out from 
his berth, “‘ Take away this dead man from me!"’ and then we found that 
he had been dead some time. So, that was the tenth, and we laid him on 
the bridge too. The people in the neighbourhood were uncommonly kind; 
I never met with so much attention in all my life. They would have done 
anything for us, and sent on board men to help us, and supplied us with all 
kinds of provisions. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 

I sUGGESTED last week that Mr. Howard, the assistant librarian of 
the House of Commons, shouid be appointed librarian, This, to the 
entire satisfaction of the members of the House, has been done. 
The other arrangements which I conjectured would be made have 
carried out, ‘The salary of the librarian is to be £1000 a year, The 
indexing of the journals, hitherto performed by the librarian, is to 
be transferred to the Journal Office, and the residence which the 
librarian occupied is to be given to Sir Thomas Erskine May, the 
clerk assistant. The salary of this gentleman, I see by the votes, 
is £1750 a year. I suppose he is to have the residence in addi- 
tion. If so, his emoluments will be over £2000 per annum ; for this 
is a furnished house, carrying with it coals, gas, and water. These 
emoluments, though, are not too large; for Sir Erskine May is the 
great authority on all matters of Parliamentary practice, the adviser 
and prompter of the Speaker and of the chairman of committees. 

The House of Commons has sat just over three months, It has, 
if it should break up at the usual time, three months more to sit. 
But it must be remembered that three months mean only about 
seventy days, and of these seventy days Government can only com- 
mand, except by order of the House, fifty-four ; and from these we 
must deduct at least six for holidays, reducing the number to forty- 
eight, If, then, the enfranchising part of the Reform Bill should 
be got through, what chance have the clauses which deal with the 
redistribution of seats? Very little, I think, As to the Irish and 
Scotch bilis—neither of which has whilst I am writing been 
introduced—I see not how the Government can get them passed. 
All other bills of importance must, of necessity, I think, 

‘o to the wall—the Irish Land Bill, for example. Fortunately, Sir 
Soha Gray’s motion to go into Committee on the Irish Church was 
lost ; I say fortunately, because, though that sink of abominations 
needs to be drained, it is obvious that it cannot be done this year, 
and to attempt it would be only to waste time, Then there are 
Sunday Liquor Traffic, Metropolitan Management, Metropolitan Gas, 
Bankruptcy, and some thirty more bills, besides what the Lords may 
send down ; and if any of these should grow into law under the 
overshadowing of the English Reform Bill, the promoters of them 
may consider themselves extremely fortunate ; for consider, besides 
all these bills, the House has to vote nearly all the Supplies, The 
House may, if it chooses, sit beyond the usual time, and I think it 
will, I do not believe that it can rise before the end of August ; 
but even should it thus prolong the Session, very few measures besides 
the Reform Bill can pass, We may, of course, have a crisis—a 
Ministerial resignation or a dissolution ; avd, in case of the latter, all 
bills will drop, and more in case of the former. Crisis! Why, 
whilst I am writing there is one imminent, and before these lines 
can get into print the bolt may have descended. 

The state of parties in the House of Commons is quite unpre- 
cedented, There never was anything like it in our history, and 
there never could have been such a condition of things if Disraeli 
had not been the leader of the Conservative party, and by his skill, 
his cunning, his —— and, we must confess, his great 
ability, the controller of the destinies of that party, For what do 
we now see before us? A Conservative Government forcing 
through the House a Reform Bill more democratic in principle 
than the Whigs ever attempted, and that Government in a 
minority! Saw any man the like of this before? You may say 
that, though the bill is democratic in principie, in practice it 
will be less so than Gladstone’s measure of last year, and this 
may be true ; -but, depend upon it that the hindrances to household 
suffrage must eventually, and that in a short time, be swept away ; 
and, further, Disraeli knows it; and his followers, though they be 
never so blind, cannot but see it; and, lastly, they hate this demo- 
cratic bill, and in their hearts hate the author of it, And yet they 
follow him, help him zealously to pass the measure, and cheer him 
on apparently with the utmost enthusiasm, Well, I say that in all 
history you cannot find anything like this. And am I not rightin say- 
ing that no man but Disraeli could have brought it about ? 

‘he way in which the Government treat their friends of the press 
is really shameful! I called your attention some time since to the 
ignorance in which the Conservative organs were kept as to the 
intentions of the Cabinet on the Reform question; but that, 
perhaps, could not be helped, seeing that Ministers did not know 
their own minds, and of course could not well enlighten others on 
the matter. But what shall we say of the position of the Tory 
journals as to the Hyde Park affair on Monday? The Herald and 
the Standard are generally believed to be the ‘recognised organs” 
of the party in London—at least thoce journals assume that position 
to themselves, And yet they were not vonehsafed the slightest 
inkling of the new light the Cabinet had obtained as to the legality 
or illegality of holding public meetings in the parks, nor of 
the Government's change of purpose consequent thereon. 
At least, if these papers knew, they kept their informa- 
tion carefully to themselves. The Jimes and the Post knew 
all about the new legal view and the new policy of abstention from 
interference with the Leaguers; even the Star and Telegraph had 
received a notification of the change of plan; while the two Con- 
servative organs were left entirely in the dark, and were allowed to 
make fools of themselves on Monday by keeping up the cry of 
“illegality” when the Government all the while knew that the ille- 
gality would have been on their side had they meddled with the 
meeting. Call ye that backing of your friends? Surely such stanch 
supporters as “ Mrs, Harris” and her friend “Sairey”—as Punch 

to designate the two old ladies of Shoe-lane—deserved better 
treatment than this at the hands of Ministers, The merits of old 
servants, it seems, are not always remembered, even by generous 
ntlemen of the Conservative way of thinking. “’Tis true, and pity 
tis ’tis true,” I dare say is the secret thought of the conductors of the 

Herald and Standard.—I! thought so! The “ recognised organs” of 

the Conservative party were kept in the dark, and are greatly 

“riled " thereat, of which facts evidence has been supplied since the 


above remarks were written. The Standard of Tuesday thus ex- 
pressed its virtuous and justifiable indignation :—‘ On Monday 
morning, however, it was announced, vot through the recognised 
organs of the Conservative party—which, really, from the difficulty 
they have had in defending Mr. Walpole’s administration 
of the Home Department, deserved more courtesy at his 
hands—but in the columns of an Opposition journal, that 
the Government had entirely retreated from their original 
position ; that they had no legal /ocus standi, and had aban- 
doned all idea of resisting Mr. Beales and his allies, The 
journal thus favoured by Mr. Walpole rewarded him with the as- 
surance that his new policy would be received by the whole coun’ 
with ‘deep disgust.’” But not deeper disgust, 1 am sure, than “ the 
recognised organs” feel at their shameful exclusion from the con- 
fidence of the leaders of the Conservative party. It is hardly fair, 
however, to call the 7%imes an “ Opposition journal,” for, though its 
conversion to Ministerialism on the Reform question is of even more 
recent date than that of the Conservatives to Radicalism, the 
Cabinet has now no more devoted advocate anywhere than the 
Thunderer of Printing House-square. 

By-the-by, while speaking of Tory journals, I may be allowed to 
expreas my regret for the premature decease of the Day, the youngest 
of the brood, and which failed to make its diurnal appearance 
on Monday last. I class the Day with Tory journals, because, 
although it described itself as a Constitutional-Liberal—as if all 
Liberals were not Constitutionalists—it was really more intensely 
Tory than even the regular Tory organs; as these have been of 
late, at all events. I regret the early death of the Day, after a 
career of only seven weeks, because, although strongly Conservative, 
its articles were written with vigour, and were generally free from 
the vulgar and coarse abuse of opponents which, unhappily, 
characterises a certain school of journalism in these days. It was 
said at the time the Day was started that its principal proprietor 
was the Marquis of Westminster, who had subscribed £50,000 to carry 
iton. Is that large sum gone already, I wonder? or has the noble 
Marquis discovered that the game of Conservatism, even in disguise, 
will not pay for the candle? It is just possible that the collapse of 
Earl Grosvenor’s amendment on the Reform Bill, and of that noble 
Lord as a legislator, muy have had something to do with the extinc- 
tion of the Day. Of course, I do not assert that these events oc- 
curred in consequence of each other; I only mean to indicate that 
they followed in remarkably close sequence in point of time. 

“the George Canning statue, which formerly stood opposite the 
Judges’ entrance to Westminster Hall, has been removed, at the 
instigation of a railway company which has been allowed to tunnel 
and undermine within a few yards of Westminster Abbey, although, 
if report speaks truly, it is not yet in a condition even to compensate 
the tenants of property required for the line, Not even the ancient 
graveyard of St, Margaret’s, Westminster, is safe from this encroach- 
ment. As forthe church itself, although it has hitherto been respected 
on account of the illustrious dead whose tombs are to be seen within 
its walle, the fabric, which is none of the strongest, can scarcely hope 
to remain uninjured by the incessant rattle and shaking of trains, 
The body of Sir Walter Raleigh, brought’ hither from his execution 
in the adjacent Palace-yard, must then be removed, and that exqui- 
site specimen of Gothic—Henry VII.’s Chapel—together with the 
so-called ‘ beautiful porch,” of the abbey abutting upon the church- 
yard, can scarcely hope to escape a shattering in order that errand- 
boys and bagmen may save pence and minutes in locomotion in the 
mile between Charing-cross and Pimlico, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


It is perfectly natural that the characteristics of modern life 
should be reflected in the magazines, which are supposed to minister 
to the needs of its leisure ; at all events, they are so reflected. The 
characteristic of magazine literature in general is commonplace 
objectivity. Turning over their pages (the exceptions being 
magazines with specialties, such as science or religion), we find the 
pages dotted with familiar noun-substantives, such as castle, beef, 
bread, beer, hounds, whip, window, garden, hotel, cheese, duchess, 
villa, lavender, envelope, opera, police-station, soup, organist, chair, 
rags, silver, brandy, property. The sole exceptions to this rule, not 
being magazines with specialties, are Macmillan and the Argosy, In 
these two magazines you meet with what I have more than once 
called ozone, or the living atmosphere of unworldliness, You find 
an enlargement of the vocabulary which indicates that the 
writers are not always thinking of such things as eating, drink- 
ing, dressing, riding, making an appearance, achieving successes, 
marrying pretty girls; and, generally, doing as comfortable 
people do, at the least possible cost. Jemple Bar (for an 
example the other way) is full of pleasant matter, chiefly 
consisting of expanded anecdotes; and, doubtless, the people 
who edit such magazines know the public for which they 
cater; but a hundred odd pages of story, sketch, and anecdote 
without one single touch of deep poetry, deep feeling, or deep 
thought—without a trace of evidence that the writers have even 
seen, at ever such a distance, the mountain summits of human 
experience—this is to me as sickening and wearisome as the streets 
of London would be if I did not begin and end the day by looking 
at the fields and the flowers. 

Blackwood I had not looked at last week, I am glad to see 
‘‘ Brownlows” in the place of honour ; and may add that the story- 
sketch entitled “A Modern Magician” is the most piquant thing 
the month’s magazines have produced, The political wnting I need. 
not describe. 

In Belgravia, which is another magazine of society and nothing 
else, the liveliest thing is the story ot “Circe.” In his new series 
of “ Letters” Mr, Sala is of course amusing, as he always is; but 
I have not yet discovered what it is all about. With the paper on 
“ Literary Honours” I am sorry to say Ientirely disagree. I would 
much rather Mr. Charles Dickens went without a title ; he is too big 
for any trumpery of the sort, but that is a matter of taste. The 
question of literary Government pensions, however, stands on 
another footing; and though I would willingly see a national sub- 
scription which should deposit a splendid fortune in the hands of 
Mr. Charles Dickens (if Mr. Charles Dickens wanted it), 1 should 
not like to see li men subsidised by the Government. 

London Society, while even more wanting in “ozone” than the 
thing from which it takes its name, has greatly improved of late. 
“County Court Sketches” are very funny, and the illustrations 
beyond praise. Tom Hood writes some “ Goldsmith” verses, which 
are charming. ‘Mr, Fairweather’s Yachting” and the “ Bump 
Supper at Oxford” are capital light papers. 

n the Churchman's Family Magazine the story called the 
“ Gravenors,” by the Rev, Francis Moore, is good enough to deserve a 
word of praise all to itself. I do not recognise in this magazine our 
old friend “the inevitable Walsingham,” as the Guardian called 
him ; but perhaps it is my dulness, though I think not, 

In the St, James's, “ Life in a North man Chateau” is a very 
pleasant series of readable papers, 

The Argosy maintains its original character, The sea-ballad is 
poor, and the “Doom of the Prynnes” is purposeless; but the 
magazine adheres to its design, and still gives us story, essay, and 
sketch, which stand related to similar matter in most of the other 
magazines as mountain woodlands to St. James's Park, Occasionally 
you have cockney papers, but you are not smothered with the atmo- 
sphere of the streets and the smell of soups, and those “ perfumed 
drawing-rooms ” and “scented boudoirs” which appear to make up 
some people's heaven, ‘ Robert Falconer,” though a little wanting 
in impulse or moti/, and a little drawn out (I do not say or mean 
spun out), is not only the most exquisite thing, but immeasurably 
the most exquisite thing, now going in the magazines, “ Lieutenant 
Foozy ” is very amusing, but not quite stupid enough, Mr. Gilbert’s 
short story, “ Tomaso and Pepina,” is an entertaining variation upon 

an old theme. 

In Good Words some readers may be painfully amused at com- 
paring a portion of Mr, Sella Martin's lacerating story with a molli- 
fying passage in “Guild Court” about the alleviations of human 
suffering. In opposition to the author of “ Guild Court,” I believe 
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it is the horrors, not the alleviations, that the majority of men and 
women underrate; and people are so glibly ready with their 
apologies for these awful mysteries, that it is doing them a service 
to drive such things home to their minds by unrelenting insistance, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

A new entertainment, called “ Man’s Metamorphoses,” was pro- 
duced at the Egyptian Hatt on Monday last, The announcements 
give no clue to the author of the lecture or to the name of the gen- 
tleman who delivered it ; but it is generaily understood that Mr. W. 
Harrison, the singer, is the responsible entrepreneur. It is, perhaps, 
hardly fair to judge of the actual merit of the exhibition by the per- 
formance on Monday evening, as on that occasion everything went 
An accident was said to have occurred to certain 


wrong. 
machinery by which astounding optical effects were to have 
taken place, and the consequence of this accident was that 


ted effect was an absolute failure. The 
invention upon which this “ entertainment” is founded appears to be 
an ingenious modification of the celebrated “ ghost illusion ;” and I 
believe that, under the name of ‘ Eidos Aeides,” it was successfully 
introduced by Mr. W. Harrison in the pantomime produced by him 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre last Christmas twelvemonth. The plan 
upon which the entertainment is made to assume a dramatic form 
has been for some time familiar to Polytechnic visitors : the lecturer 
reads a tale from a book, while the personages (real or shadowed, as 
the case may be) on the stage illustrate the narrative with what is 
intended for appropriate action. Although the apparatus was 
manifestly out of order, I saw enough of its working to 
satisfy myself that the invention is really ingenious, and 
one that, with the assistance of proper accessories, might be 
made fairly remunerative to its proprietor. But when a 
tall, thin, hectic young man, about twenty-four years of age, 
dressed in a white waistcoat, a tail coat, seedy trousers, ared necktie, 
long hair and a moustache, is submitted to the audience as a 
characteristic specimen of a hard-headed old merchant of fabulous 
wealth (which he keeps in a cash-box), it is pretty evident that the 
accident to the machinery should not be held wholly responsible for 
the failure of the exhibition, This merchant has a son of an ima- 
ginative turn of mind, much given to reading a work which was 
described by the lecturer as ‘‘ Hans Christian Andersen's Fairy 
Tales,” but which was too evidently Mr. Boyle's Court Guide. The 
son's devotion to the Court Guide incensed his practical father, who, 
complained (not without a show of reason) that his son spent several 
hours every day over that handy but disconnected work, instead of ap- 
plying himself ‘to the more renumerative duties of the counting-house. 
Upon this a fairy—the tutelary genius of Boyle, I suppose— 
appeared, and, mildly chiding the merchant for his devotion to 
money-making, proposed to introduce him to scenes of misery which 
it was in his power to relieve, if he felt disposed to make a proper 
use of the enormous fortune then in his cash-box. The merchant 
had no objection to this, and the fairy showed him a thin girl made 
fat, and an Italian patriot (who, I suppose, is in prison for debt) 
released, by the power of money. The merchant was convinced, 
and implied by “appropriate action” that he intended thenceforth 
to devote his stupendous wealth to the cause of charity. Another 
portion of the entertainment explains how, if you ever happen to 
conceal yourself inside a piano-case in a bower with a young lady, you 
can, by the assistance of the “ Eidos Aeides,” explain the circum- 
stance without compromising her reputation, A third portion, 
which proposed to treat of “ Darwinism,” was omitted, owing to a 
further derangement of the necessary machinery. By this time, 
perhaps, the whole thing is in good working order ; but, whether it 
is or is not, the “appropriate action” of the British merchant will 
amply repay a visit. 

A ‘performance in aid of the family of the late Mr. C, Bennett 
will take place at the ADELPHI this (Saturday) afternoon. Mr, 
Bennett’s extraordinary talent as a caricaturist is too well known to 
the readers of the ILLUSTRATED T1MEs to render it necessary that I 
should expatiate upon it. The performance will be a most attractive 
one in tag Hep pe! and the audience will have an oppectonity of 
seeing Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Tenniel, Mr. Burnand, Mr. Tom Taylor, 
Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr, Du Maurier, and Mr, Harold Power under 
novel circumstances, Miss Kate Terry and her sister, Mrs, Watts, have 
kindly offered their services, and the Moray Minstrels, celebrated in 
private musical circles, will sing madrigals, glees, and part-songs 
between the pieces. The programme includes an operetta founded 
on “Box and Cox,” and called “Cox and Box,” written by 
Mr. Burnand, with original music by Mr. Arthur Sullivan; Mr. 
Tom ‘faylor’s drama, “ A Wolf in Sheep's Clothing ;” and the famous 
bouffonnerie musicale called “ Les Deux Aveugles.” 

Miss Kate Terry reappears at the ADELPHI, on Monday next, in 
‘“ Henry Dunbar,” originally produced at the Olympic. Miss Glyn 
will appear, in “Antony and Cleopatra,” at the PRINCESsS's, on 
Wednesday next. A drama by Mr. Tom Taylor will shortly be 
produced at the HoLBorN THEATRE, 


almost every attemp' 


AN OMNIBUS PROBLEM.—The Manchester General Omnibus Company 
are engaged in solving a very knotty problem, ‘‘ How to save £8000 a year?” 
They have been recently prosecuting guards for not paying over the receipts 
from passengers. The prosecutions have not been very satisfactory, but 
they have brought about confessions and declarations from employés who 
have shared in the plunder which have fairly startled them. For instance, 
a driver has confessed that for years past the guards have handed him over 
4s. per day as his share of the embezzled fares, A man on the Guards and 
Drivers’ Club sick-list, having had his allowance stopped, has written to 
make a similar confession of past participation in rascality, The manager 
estimates that £8000 a year has thus failed to reach the hands of the com- 
pany. Mr. Heyworth, the manager, has invented a simple but ingenious 
method of giving tickets torn from an endless roll inserted in a revolving 
case with progressive numbers, which may do much to check such frauds, if 
it does not entirely cure the evil. 

TERRIBLE ACCIDENT AT NEWCASTLE.—On Monday a great sculling- 
race between Chambers of Newcastle, and Kelly of London, took place on 
the Tyne, in which the latter obtained an easy victory. The match 
attracted a vast number of persons to the banks of the river. Many of the 
spectators came by steam-boat from Shields and elsewhere, and when the 
race was over they crowded on to the landing-stages at Quay-side, against 
which the steam-boats were moored. These stages are large floating keels, 
placed some distance from the quay wall, opposite the Broad Chare, and 
access to them is gained by means of two gangways or loose bridges from 
the quay to each of the floats. On Monday evening several river steamers 
were moored to the stage, and were to be filled and dispatched one by one, 
The passengers were admitted on tothe floating-stage only in sufficient number 
to fill one boat, then the stream of people was stopped at the outlet on to 
the stage of the gangway. On to this narrow bridge the crowd pressed, and 
stood waiting to pass on to the pier to the ticket-box when their turn should 
come. The gangway was about 80 ft. long, and was constructed principally 
of iron, supported on two heavy wooden beams. It is estimated that at 
fewest one hundred people—mostly young men, but a few women and 
boys—were crowded closely on the bridge, thronging the passage from end 
toend. When, just before seven o'clock, the structure gave way, at about 
8 ft, from the float, nearly all of those on the bridge were suddenly thrown into 
the river in one mass. It was ebb tide at the time, and the strong cur- 
rent swept many directly under the stage and beneath the craft near, 
after which they were not seen, but the majority of those in the 
water clung together in a desperate and fearful death struggle. Some who 
were strong swimmers struck out firmly, but were seized and dragged back 
as one by one the drowning persons clutched them, Many unquestionably 
lost their lives solely in consequence of this frightful, inevitable confusion. 
There was comparatively little shouting among the poor people in the water. 
Upon the shore, where thousands were assembled, the excitement was 
intense, and brave efforts were instantly made to succour. Some of the 
drowning people succeeded in getting hold of the broken gangway, and 
others clung to boats and whatever they could seize in the river. These 
were soon saved, Several men from the shore, watching their opportunity, 
sprang into the stream and heroically rescued those who were drowning. 
One lad who had himself been dragged from the river went in again and 
again to save others, and thus brought five to shore, when he fell exhausted, 
Some small boats were used, and by these means twenty lives were saved. 
Oars, spars, and boathooks were cast into the water ; but those who were 
able to seize the frail supports were in most instances dragged under by 
others who clutched them, One woman was saved who had lost the child 
from her arms. When the place became comparatively still dragging was 
commenced. By ten o'clock three corpses had been recovered—two boys 
and a female infant, apparently about eight months old ; it was quite naked. 
An umbrella and a piece of green ribbon also were brought up by the 
grapuels; but up to the date of our latest accounts no more bodies have 
been found. In all probability the corpses have been swept away by the 
strong tide. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER RoyAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS CHRISTIAN was churched in the 
private chapel at Windsor Castle on Monday morning. The Dean of 
Windsor officiated. Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian | 
took possession of their new residence at Frogmore House on Tuesday. 

THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT will be Lord Lieutenant of M 
in the place of the late Lord Llanover. eamon es 

LORD BROUGHAM is expected home from his villa at Cannes in a week 
or two. On his return to London he will take up his residence at the 
mansion recently occupied by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres in 
Berkeley-square. 

M. RATAZZI has received fifteen cartels from persons whom his wife has 
satirised in a novel. 

Mr. J. POPE HENNESSY, late M.P. for King’s County, has 
the governorship of Labuan and the consul-generalship "ot lane ine 
salary of the joint offices is £1100 per annum, 

MR, ARNOLD, the magistrate at the Westminster Police Court 
that loan societies are not entitled to exact or take fines thom & Ped a 
his sureties on the non-payment of instalments of the debt. 

THE PRELIMINARY MEETING of the Luxemburg Conference 
on Tuesday, at the official residence of the First Lord of aus tromate te 
Downing-street. Lord Stanley is the President of the Conference. which 
sat again on Thursday. 

HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, it is said, have arrived at the determina- 
tion not to carry out the sentence of the law on the Fenian convicts 
Burke and Doran, 

MR, DICKENS, it is expected, will soon revisit the United States 
a series of readings from his own works in the chief cities, —_—— 

A DRAMA, founded on Mr. Charles Reade’s “Griffith Gaunt,”’ has bee 
produced at Newcastle-on-Tyne, under the author's vaperiatendence—pee- 
viously, it may be presumed, to its being presented in the metropolis. 

MR. MARSHALL Woop's “ Statue from the Song of the Shirt,” whi 
was expected to have been exhibited in London this sean, witk fotos 
be sent to Paris, a space having been reserved for it in the English picture 


gallery, 

THE ALBERT MEDAL has been divided into two classes, The dist 
oat the decorations consists in the width of the ribbon and the re 
the medal. 


Tuk FENIAN TRIALS IN DUBLIN are still going on, and several other 
prisoners have been found guilty. In most cases sentence was deferred 
pending the decision of certain legal points reserved, : 

Russi has proposed to the Scandinavian, Danish, and Engli ° 
ments that the Baltic shall be declared neutral in time of ware ne 

THE LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY has raised its fares, in 
some cases 50 per cent. The fares on the Metropolitan Railway have also 
been increased from 50 to 75 per cent. 


A GREAT QUANTITY OF HUMAN BONES have been dug up at Taunto! 
which are supposed to be the remains of persons killed fa tne vil wens 
during the reign of Charles I. 

MIss BATEMAN, the celebrated actress (who recently married Dr. 
is about to return to Europe, with the view of settling in Periand, aciities 


SIR RICHARD STEELE’S COTTAGE on Haverstock-hill has just been 
demolished. Doctors’-commons is also in course of destruction for the new 
street from Blackfriars to the Mansion House, 


Roop ASHTON PARK, near Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, has been thrown 
open for the use of the public of the neighbourhood by Mr. R. P. Long, M.P. 

THE SUBSCRIPTIONS to assist French workmen to visit and study the 
Paris Exhibition already exceed £4000. The Society of Arts have started a 
subscription with 100 gs. to assist British workmen in like manner, and 
desire to receive subscriptions. 


THE RAILWAYS OF IRELAND conveyed more than 1092 tons of salmon in 
the year 1866—an increase of 301 tons, or about 37 per cent, over the quantity 
carried in 1865, 


TWENTY-TWO LARGE STEAMERS are advertised to arrive at Southampton 
from New York, or to leave Southampton for New York during the present 
month. The steamers will sail under the Bremen, Hamburg, and United 
States flags. 

THE SPEAKER has promoted Mr. Howard, the assistant librarian, to the 
office of librarian, and has appointed Mr. Hearn, the secretary and librarian 
of the late Marquis of Lansdowne, to the office of assistant librarian. Some 
delay has occurred in completing these appointments in consequence of the 
necessity of the revision of the establishment. 

THE FINAL INTERCHANGE OF THE RATIFICATIONS of the treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation between the Italian and Hawaiian 
kingdoms by the respective Plenipotentiaries, the Marquis @’Azeglio and 
Sir John Bowring, took place, at the Italian Legation, on the 3rd inst. 

THE MAIN DRAINAGE WORKS of Brussels, to be constructed by the 
Belgian Public Works Company, were inaugurated on Monday by the King 
and Queen, accompanied by the Count and Countess of Flanders, the 
Ministers, and municipal authorities. 

A THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION on social toleration of Roman Catholics 
cropped up at Camberwell vestry last week. Mr. John Grummant started 
it with words to the effect that it was ‘ encouraging the worship of the 
devil and his angels”’ to pave a footway before a Catholic chapel. A long 
“debate” ensued; but common charity at last prevailed, aided by the 
appeal, ‘ Recollect, gentlemen, they are men and ratepayers!" 

A LABOURER NAMED GEORGE HUNT was fined £5 last week by the 
magistrates of Melksham, in Wilts, for taking a hare without a license. A 
keeper saw the hare in a trap with its legs broken, and watched it struggling 


in agony for four hoers, when Hunt came for it and was apprehended. The 
magistrates severely censured the cruelty of the keeper in not killing the 
hare and putting it out of its misery. 


Mr. HODGSON PRaTT has made arrangements with the English and 
French railways, with the Imperial Commissioners, and with certain pro- 
visioners, under which 200 workmen per week may go to Paris, live in a 
pleasant hall, spend a week sight-seeing, and come buck again for 30s, All 
they will have to purchase for themselves is their food and an Exhibition 
ticket, and Mr, Pratt estimates the total cost at about £3 for the week. 

THE PROCEEDINGS IN HYDE PARK on Monday evening were witnessed 
by a large number of gentlemen, many ef whom rode on horseback about 
the crowd entirely unmolested. Amongst them were Earl Granville, the 
Earl of Lucan, Viscount Halifax, the Marquis of Sligo, Captain Grosvenor, 
M.P. ; Sir Mordaunt Wells; Colonel Knox, M.P.; Mr. R. N. Fowler, Lord 
Chief Justice Bovill, Mr, Justice Montagu Smith, and Mr. Leo Schuster, 


THE STUDENTS of the Quartier Latin, Paris, have published List No. 1 of 
the hotels where the charges have been raised. At the same time they pub- 
lish a list of those whose proprietors have not altered their tariff. Both the 
public and the press applaud this attempt to “ bell the cat,” and some of 
the papers go so far as to insert in their columns a letter from the 

committee of action,” containing the lists in question, 


Mr. E. K. KARSLAKE, Q.C., M.P., has written to a contemporary, re- 
marking that he has no doubt that members of the House are daily receiving 
numerous suggestions as to the female franchise, But he has been especially 
amazed by a request lately made to him by alady—the wife of @ non-elector, 
but a “‘ good mother”—who desired him to take care, in case Mr. Mill suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the franchise for women, to move, by way of amend- 
ment to his proposal, that no woman who has net nursed all her own children 
shall be entitled to vote, 

A MEETING OF OLD AND PRESENT RUGBEIANS was held at Willis's 
Rooms, on Saturday last, for the purpose of adopting means to celebrate the 
tercentenary of that great scholastic institution, by founding scholarships, 
building additional school-rooms, and in other ways ministering to the 
comfort and well-being of the boys. The Bishop Elect of Rochester presided, 
Dr. Temple gave an outline of the projected improvements ; and a committee 
was appointed to give effect to the resolutions which were adopted. 


THE AGICULTURAL LABOURERS’ STRIKE IN BUCKS,—The secretary of the 
Gaweott Agricultural Labourers’ Strike Fund reports that during the past 
week he has been able to make arrangements for the removal to other parts 
of the country at advanced wages, and for the emigration to distant colonies, 
of nearly one hundred of the farm labourers of Gaweott and the vicinity 
who are dissatisfied with the present rate of wages. The movement for an 
advance of remuneration appears to be on the increase throughout the 
northern portion of Bucks, and the consequence is a general scarcity of 
labour, The farmers of Bierton, Aston Abbotts, North Marston, and other 
important agricultural centres have been compelled, through this scarcity, 
to raise the scale of wages of their farm-servants 1s. per weeek, and it is ex- 
pected that the agricultural employers in other districts of the county will 
shortly have to adopt the same course, Meanwhile, the labourers are 
organising, and the Agricultural Labourers’ Protection Union at Missenden 
is acquiring strength daily. The committee have drawn up a code of pro- 
visional rules to guide their proceedings, and they say “ their determination 
is at present to proceed on the defensive, and imitate, as far as possible, the 
strategy of the Gawcott committee—viz., to gradually send away labourers 
to places where they can obtain higher wages. This (they say) will ulti- 
mately decide the question as to whether the farmers can or cannot afford to 
give an advance of wages, One labourer has been discharged because he 
acknowledged belonging to the society, and his master threatened to dis- 
charge any man who worked for him if he belonged to it. Fortunately for 
the man employed, he obtained employment from a neighbouring farmer on 
the following morning at an advance of Is, per week and two pints of cider 
aday, and his present master gives 1s, a week to the funds, and has pro- 
mised to contribute a similar amount weekly as long as the seciety is con- 
ducted in a peaceable manner.” The assistance of the tradesmen and others 
in the locality, solicted by persons appointed by the committee, has been 
liberally rendered, and a school-room has been placed at the use of the 
committee, free of rent, for carrying on the strike, 
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FINE ARTS. 


——— 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
FIRST NOTICE, 


THE most cursory glance round the rooms of the Academy this 
year is sufficient to prove that the display is far better than that of 
1866, perhaps than those of several previous seasons, Of course 
there are pictures on the walls that we could spare without regret, and 
we miss some meritorious ones that were to be seen at the studios. 
But the pictures that are well placed are so good as a whole that 
exclusion is no disgrace, especially when it is remembered that the 
line is the property of the R.A.s, some of whom would have done well 
. gees the extract from Browne's “ Religio Medici” printed on 
Lor A Nature is not at variance with Art, nor Art 

We shall follow our usual practice of “ room-to-room visitation,” 
commencing with the East Room, in which the place of -erereneg 
given to Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture of “Her Majesty at Osborne 
in 1866.” It is to be regretted that a painter of Sir Edwin’s emi- 
nence should have descended to the flattery of painting the Queen 
as if she were barely thirty. The animals are admirably done. It 
is a curious coincidence that the horse and the dogs are all black. asif 
her Majesty had extended the Court mourning to her four- footed 
favourites. In his “Cattle” (144) and “Deer” (124) Sir Edwin 
displays his old breadth and force. Mr. Goodall gives us another 
Oriental scene, “ Rebekah” (8), full of fine drawing and masterly 
colouring. It is a pity that he should have selected the 
same model for this picture as he had for Hagar last. 
year, Mr. Millais is represented in this room by a pair 
of children’s rtraits— Sleeping ” (65) and “ Waking” (74) 
Both are charming, but the former pleases us best. ‘The painting of 
the quilted coverlid is a triumph of imitative skill, Mr. Frith returns 
to his old style in ‘‘ The Last Sunday of Charles II.” (132). Itisa 
little scattered in composition and disturbed in colour, and the figure 
of Evelyn is weak ; but there are fine passages in it, and the female 
figures are delicious. Mr. Leighton’s “ Pastoral” (34) is very 
pleasing. A sunburnt shepherd is teaching one of those exquisitely-. 
complexioned, blush-ivory damsels that only Mr. Leighton cam 
create, how to purse her pretty mouth and crook her taper fingers to» 
the double-reed. We could wish a trifle more definition in the: 
drawing of the foreshortened left arm. Mr, Hook refreshes us with 
two of his breezy, briny sea-pieces. “ Digging for Sand Eels” (91 
abounds in truth of colour, marvellous painting of sand, water eo 
aky, and wonderful suggestion of air. ‘Mother Carey’s Chickens = 
(188) gives us a fisherman and his boys pulling to shore, warned of 
the approach of storm by the petrels. It is presumptuous to 
question Mr, Hook’s painting of sea; but it strikes us that the wave 
on the crest of which the boat is poised wants transparency some- 


what, Mr. Poole’s “Lear” (59) has admirabl 
the of Cordelia is strained. Mr, prea x Woe 
the Housetop” (183) is in his best style. We trust we 


may argue his restoration to health from the imini 

power this picture displays, Mr, T. Faed’s “The ogy ag “om 
Man’s Friend” (107), in which a fisherman gives a share of his: 
scant purse to a blind beggar, is after the style of that best of all! 
his paintings, “The Mitherless Bairn.” Mr, Charles Landseer’s: 
“Cromwell” (55) is cold and chalky; Mr. Ward’s “ Juliet ” (80) is. 
stagey in the last degree. Mr, Maclise’s “Othello” (123) is not. 
the best picture he has painted, but it is very superior to “A Winter's 
Tale” (206), with its white firelight. Mr, Horsley’s “Lady Jane 
Grey” (143) is not his best example this year. Mr. Herbert's “St 
_— Weed aoe ly ef = Ped artist’s ordinary s' 2 

. Ore! son's and the Countess o: ve = is a 

— of his “ Hamlet.” pane ee 
_Mr, Yeames has in this room “ Bread and Water” (1 - 
dizeval urchin condemned to the immemorial pti i rg Abas 
commons for some misdemeanour. It is well painted, though the 
subject is rather small for the canvas, Mr. Pettie's “ Doctor” (25) 
is truly admirable. The figure of the child who refuses to be 
tempted, even by the offer of a rosy apple, into submitting her 
tongue for medical inspection is perfection. ‘“ Domestic Medicine’ 
(167), by Mr. Webster, is a kindred subject; but his “ Watching 2 
Difficult Operation ” ee) is a better work, fullof humour. “ Washin 
Day” (40), by Mr. Hardy, is another homely subject, treated with 
the skill and honesty that have made for this rising artist a deserved 
reputation, Mr. Holl, another painter rapidly advancing into notice, 
cdl cr peor rf s pg grec ” (232), the simple truth of 
which will a at once to the sympathies 
a Pa lovers of children, ie eae ee 
; . Mason exhibits ‘ Evening” (202), a girl returnin: 
ry, kere of the best things we have pill a of raed ag acre 
“Cousins” (5) and “‘ Ten Minutes to Decide” (131), though perhaps 
too subdued in colour, are works calculated to strengthen his position 
in the peculiar line he has adopted. Mr, A, Moore's “ Musicians ” 
(235) is painted in the low key he always works in, and forms a 
plement change after the garish hues of some of its neighbours 

he drawing is exceedingly fine. Mr, Whistler exhibits besides a 
fine view of “Battersea” (243), a curious exercise entitled “A 
Symphony in White” (233), It is marked “Number Three,” from 
which we may conclude that the others of the series have not. 
been hung. This is to be regretted, as, of course, the harmony is 
lost, It is a picture that will not please the general public, but will 
be thoroughly appreciated by those who have a knowledge of art. 
We question whether Mr, Phillip's “Nannie” (152) and “ Highland 
Lassie” (166) should have been exhibited. They want a final 
“ painting on,” and, without all that is thereby implied, will hardly 
do justice to his memory in the eyes of the uninitiated. ; 

In this room there will be found “The Missal” (230), by Mr 
Tourrier ; “Last Touches” (222), by Mr. Goldie; «The Stinging: 
Nettle” (19), by Mr, Smallfield ; and “ A Quiet Morning” (101), by 
Mr. Topham—all of them worthy of note, We may also mention: 
Mr. Rossiter’s “Swan” (156), Miss Brett's “ Field Mice” (37), Mr. 
Hicks’s “Navvy” (119), and Mr. Barber's “First at the ence” 
(116), which is a clever bit of drawing, but scarcely a pleasing com- 
position. Mr, Legros’s “ Study of a Head” (42) has whatever merit. 
belongs to a somewhat servile imitation of the Old Masters: Mr. Ss. 
Eolemen’s Bench (113) may perhaps deserve its position, bra it 

e reach of any critical eye 
ile y ye that does not happen te be 
| landscape, the East Room can boast three of Mr. ick’ 
admirable pictures, of which “Up the Glen” (49) “ay gr 
finest. Mr. C.J. Lewis is represented by “ A Kentish Mill ” (105)— 
a vividly-truthful view—and by “A Sheepfold in Autumn ” (156) 
Mr. Cooke’s “ Canal at Venice” (223) is fully worthy of his fame, 
Mr. Redgrave's “ Treasury of Waters” (90) is better than usual, but 
somewhat crude in colour, Mr, Edwards’s “Draids” (70), Mr. 
Oakes’s |“ Burning the Water” (9), and Mr. Newton’s “ Bit of 
ron ll — a & passing — of praise. Mr, Brennan, a 
painter of much promise, exhibits a “ wri” 
(219), that Ly full of markt, re ae 
mong the marine-painters Mr, Stansfield, of course, clai 
foremost mention, is “Skirmish off Heligelacs ” C199) rotten 
that the veteran can still hald his own well, Mr, Naish’s “ Mouth 
of the Harbour” (20) is a faithful rescript of nature. Mr, Dix, wh 
we believe, is a son of the distinguished American General, and has 
himself borne arms in the service of his country, proves that he can 
ably wield the peaceful brush, in his view of “Les Antelets ” (182), 
The portraits muster in force in this room. As a rule, they do not 
merit crlilcism or mention. But there are exceptions, Mr. Phillip’s 
a (19) is a grand picture ; and such graceful paintings as 
those of Mr. Sant, “ Master Combe” (66) and “ Alice and Eleanor ” 
(75) cannot be classed as mere portraits, Mr, Watts’s “Dean 
Stanley ” (207) is a portrait, but a portrait of the very highest class, 
and on that account demands recognition that must be withheld 
from feebler and less conscientious attempts. Mr, Grant’s “ Duchess. 
of Sutherland ” (183) is only noticeable for the capital dogs in it. 
They might be (is it possible that they are ?—the catalogue is silent) 
genres Lar Edwin Lae himself, Mr, Martineau 
Ww work we see only too rarely, and we therefore 
welcome “Bertie” (176) warmly. : 
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? THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Our Engravings this week 
represent some of the most 
prominent resorts of the 
visitors to the Grand Palace 
of Industry, where idlers in 
Paris are made to undergo 
tortures of hard work and 


Tunisian café, 
which is attached to the 
house of the Bey, is distin- 
guished by a native con- 
cert—that is to say, four 
languid Tunisians, three on 
a couch and one on a chair, 
scrape, stram, and rub-a- 
dub native tunes with a 
monotonous regularity per- 
fectly maddening to the 
tired visitors, who, having 
previously made the tour of 
all the sights, are ‘‘ ready to 
drop,” and suddenly find 
themselves in this semi- 
Oriental apartment with 
four apathetic, lazy indi- 
viduals monopolising a pa- 
radise of soft cushions. 
Visions of Algiers come 
across the traveller as he 
plunges suddenly into this 
shady retreat ; recollections 
of tawdry shawls, of coarse 
cotton and tinsel filigree, 
of amber pipe-stems, caf- 
tans, strange fruits, stranger 
vegetables, mock jewels, 
painted coffee-cups, orange- 
groves, tree-laurels, sour 
whey, black coffee, kid’s 
flesh, and “a variety of 
articles,” as auctioneers’ 
Not that 


iers to be acquainted with 
these 
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into greasy streaks upon the ag walls, and the dim oil-lamps 
he eating-houses of the common 


any more than of the virtuous peasant, Tea, with only an occasional 
pe Boor on that fiery corn spirit, which maddens even frozen blood ; 
and tea with interludes of “Clicquot” and pink champagne of 
sweet brands—these are the beverages of the Russ, At this restau- 
rant there is, of course, pink champagne; but there is tea, There 


may be—nay, let us boldly 
say there are—cognac, vodki, 
“ ouiski,” aniseed, and what- 
not; but there is assuredly 
tea, If the Exhibition does 
no other good, it may be in- 
strumental in introducing 
tea into Paris, and the 
Parisians may acquire a 
taste for the beverage, and 
even learn how to prepare it, 
Of course. it is not the dirty 
coarse cake tea of the pea- 
santry that finds its wa: 

into the vast wase whic’ 

crowns the comptoir of the 
Restaurant Russe. And the 
best tea goes from China to 
Russia direct, as well it 
may; for tea, in Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, is made 
in gallons and drunk from 
tumblers, hot and cold, and 
tepid, and even iced, not 
with milk, but with sugar 
and lemon. The Restaurant 
Russe is, therefore, great in 
tea; and doubtless a real 

Russian dinner could be 

obtained by ordering it 
beforehand, though it may 
be doubted whether they 
keep “Batinia,” or yellow 
soup of sturgeon, cucumber, 
and mustard “ always 
ready.” The Ruasians likely 
to visit the great show are 
used to a French cuisine, or, 
at all events, to Muscovite 
dishes tempered with French 
cookery. They care little 
for cabbage soup or buck- 
wheat pudding, and have, 
perhaps, deserted even the 
universal mushroom for 
“supréme de volaille,” or 
turkey and truffles, And 
yet cabbage soup is still 
eaten in high places, while 
the dram before dinner has 
never yet. been neglected in 

Russian society. Probably 

a huge cauldron of tschi 

is kept in the lower regions 

for emergencies, At all 

events, & very excellent 

dinner, and one suggestive 
of the luxury of the modern Tartar, may be had at this 
resort, with plenty of bright-jacketed waiters to serve it, 

There is yet another Russian attraction, however, in the range of 
stables in the Champ de Mars for the exhibition of horses, It is, 
perhaps, a little surprising that the owners of these magnificent 
creatures should have ventured to bring them to the French capital, 
in the very face of the hippophagists ; and should one of the superb 
stallions meet with an accident, there is no doubt that his carcass 
will find buyers at a couple of francs a pound for prime cuts. But 
at present public interest is aroused every day at three o'clock, and 
a large assembly is always at the stables to see the fine creatures 
brought out for exercise; this, in fact, is. one of the liveliest scenes 
of the Exhibition, has received special attention from the Russian 
Commission, and will be sure to engage the interest of Louis 
Napoleon and his Master of Horse. e stables, which have been 
copied from the buildings devoted to the Imperial stud at 
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St. Petersburg, are under the 
direction of General Mierder, 
assisted by M. Kopteff and 
M. Siniavine; while the ar- 
rangements for a very ad- 
mirable display of Russian 
carriages, bridles, and harness 
were made by M. Ignatoff, 
who has succeeded in giving 
a prominent position to the 
equipages for which his 
countrymen are celebrated. 

Perhaps the American ma- 
chinery department, of which 
we publish an Illustration, at 
present commands the largest 
share of interest in connection 
with mechanical contrivances. 
The decorations of the depart- 
ment itself offer a gorgeous 
contrast to the plainer and 
more matter-of-fact ornamen- 
tation, or rather want of orna- 
ment, in the British section. 
Then there is the great 

laning machine by Sellers, of 

hiladelphia ; and that very 
attractive machine for making 
moulds in papier-miche for 
stereotype castings, At this 
marvellous engine the com- 
positor sits at a sort of 
mechanical pianoforte, and 
plays not notes but shapes, 
At the depression of each key, 
a type impresses its form on 
the soft paper, and against 
the face of the matrix, thus 
formed, the type metal is cast 
to make the stereotype plate. 
No doubt our readers will re- 
member what a favourite ob- 
ject the great dash wheel of 
the big water-mill was in our 
last great Exhibition, and how 
a concourse of hot and tired 
visitors was always to be found 
looking at the broad stream 
that fell, cooling the air and 
sprinkling a fine spray all 
round, It would almost seem 
that the water machinery in 
the American department is 
attractive for the same reason ; 
but, in truth, there are so many 
interesting mechanical objects ae 
there, and the department itself is so decorated, that it is likely to 
maintain its position as one of the great features of the show, and 
is never without a crowd of wondering admirers, 
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THE BRIBERY BILL. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer’s bill for the more effectual pre- 
vention of corrupt practices and undue influence at Parliamentary 
elections is before us, and seems to prove that the Conservative 
party are sincere in their professions of a desire for purity in 
elections. It is long and very ay gg Geet but the pith of its 

rovisions, which naturally divide themselves into two main 
es the investigation and the punishment, msy be stated 
shortly as enabling the eye of justice to be more searching and its 
hand more heavy. When a petition is presented against the return 
of any candidate to a seat in Parliament it is to be referred to three 
commissioners, to be chosen by the § er from a el, This 
panel is to be formed in anticipation by the Speaker from persons 
“ willing, and, in his opinion, able,” to perform the duties, and the 
Speaker is not to consider any person “able” unless he is a barrister 
or serjeant-at-law of not less than seven years’ standing, and in 
actual practice, or fills, or has filled, certain judicial offices, This 
troop of commissioners will be kept in constant readiness to be let 
loose by the Speaker upon any county or borough that may have 
drawn upon itself the penalties of a visitation, and the drawer of 
the bill does not appear to ex any reluctance on the part of 
the commissioners themselves to be ordered off at a moment’s notice ; 
for by the terms they are not to be consulted as to their willingness 
to serve, or as to what time or place will suit them best for the in- 
quiry. These are to be appointed by the returning officer, and at 
such time and place the commissioners “ shall pi to investigate 
the charges contained in the petition.” In the course of this in- 
quiry they are to have the powers of a judge of the superior courts 
to send for and examine persons and papers, and, in order to induce 
the former to open their mouths, they are armed with authority to 
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INTERIOR OF THE RUSSIAN STABLES IN THE CHAMPS DE MARS, 


commit to prison for not more than three months; and the in- 
demnity provided by 26 and 27 Vict. c. 29 is to apply to witnesses 
examined before them. In their report they are to say whether the 
candidate returned was or was not guilty of the charges preferred 
against him, and particularly whether personally or by his agents, 
Now for the punishment. If the candidate is personally guilty 
of bribery, treating, or undue influence, besides any penalties whic! 
the existing law may attach to him, he cannot, if this be his first 
offence, be elected or sit in the House for five years; and if it bea 
second conviction, he can never corrupt the pure atmosphere of that 
assembly so long as life remains to him. Guilt by agents is not to 
entail more than the invalidity of this election and an incapacity 
to represent this particular county or borough in this particular 
Parliament, But even though no bribery occur, yet if he knowingly 
employs at any election the services of any person who has been or 
may hereafter be found guilty of corruption by any of the tribunals 
competent to arrive at such a discovery, his election is void. We 
presume that this awkward expression “may hereafter be” means 
‘has made himself liable to be legally found guilty.” With this 
interpretation the clause seems as just as it ought to be effective, 
and its operation might usefully o extended by making it an 
offence, punishable on summary conviction, in any agent so pre- 
viously convicted to be employed in any election, The provision as 
to the persons bribed is in comparison feeble and halting. Their 
names, except where they have received certificates of indemnity, 
are to be reported to the Speaker, and with the evidence laid before 
the Attorney-General, with a view to his prosecuting them if he 
thinks he is likely to obtain a conviction. What is the use of 
this? The Attorney-General would probably not prosecute a 
tenth part of the culprita; and if he did, the process is slow, ex- 
pensive, and uncertain, The Act of 1863 provided the same remedy, 
and we know how worthless it has proved. If the desire to put 
down bribery be sincere, surely not the least effective mode is to get 
rid of everybody who has taken a bribe, This would be done by 
giving the commissioners power to make every such person for ever 
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incapable of voting for any 
county or borough, and to in- 
flict a fine of treble or quad- 
ruple the amount of the bribe 
or its estimated value, to be 
levied by distress. The pro- 
ceeds might go towards de- 
fraying the expenses of the 
inquiry ; and this simple pro- 
vision would, if faithfully 
carried out, in the course of 
time leave a residuum of in- 
corruptible electors, 

But these are not all the 
powers of the commissioners. 
They may, where the seat is 
claimed for any disappointed 
candidate, report whether or 
not he also has been guilty of 
bribery, and, if not, whether 
or not he has a majority of 
legal votes; and they are to 
say whether corruption has 
“ prevailed extensively” in 
the place in question. ough 
they have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over all petitions in the 
first instance, their decision is 
not final. Within fourteen 
days after their report haa 
been laid on the table any 
member may move that it be 
referred to an election Com- 
mittee, and, if the House so 
resolve, it is to be treated like 
an election petition of the pre- 
sent dey, ies a 
exceptions, i the i. 
tioner (why Bigs A geet 
spondent?) must prove that 
he has paid all costs due from 
him on account of the inquiry 
by the commissioners 3 Be- 
condly, no evidence shall be ~ 
i received “except that taken 
1 thi WA AA by 8 shorthand writer” before 

i ill H the commissioners, Probabl 
| | Aa bi) this means that the only evi- 
{ ' dence shall be the shorthand 
writer’s notes, which is intel- 
ligible, though strange; but 
it may mean that the wit- 
nesses shall not be asked any 
questions or allowed to give 
which the shorthand writer 
eye E whic! e sho i 
— a in his notes, which is unintelligible oad ged 
- appeal is to be anything more than nominal, why should 
not the Committee have the power of satisfying their minds on any 
point where the notes are doubtful or deficient? We are arguing in 
the dark, for the bill does not give one’ the faintest clue as to the 
nature of the grounds upon which the House should grant an 
appeal. The most substantial and the most probable ground would 
be that the commissioners had taken a partial view of the evidence 
in which case it would be essential that the court of appeal should 
have the liberty to judge for itself of the demeanour of the witnesses, 
but the bill seems expressly to take away the liberty. The clause, 
in fact, enables and disables exactly in the wrong places, The main 
object of the bill is to provide a more speedy, effective, impartial 
tribunal than the present Election Committee. The resort to the 
House, therefore, a ald never be allowed ex: where there has 
been a palpable miscarriage of justice. The bill should clearly 
specify the nature of the ground upon which alone the sppeal may 
be —: yet upon Arar it preserves absolute silence, 
mp.e powers as to costa are conferred upon the commissioners, 
Their salaries and expenses are to be paid by the Treasury ; but if 
corruption has prevailed extensively, they are to be part of the 
expenses of the returning officer, and defrayed according to 6 Vict, 
c. 18, In other words, they are to be paid out of the poor rate in 
boroughs, and out of the county rate in counties, Surely this is a 
great mistake, The ratepayers as such cannot prevent bribery, and 
to mulct them in the costs is to punish the guilty and innocent 
alike. Why should not the guilty candidates, agents, and voters be 
fined heavily to supply the funds? Those witnesses who have been 
coaxed to divulge by a certificate of indemnity must, of course, be 
spared; but all the rest of the voters should be compelled to dis- 
gorge, and the more extensive the corruption the more sweeping 
should be the restitution. With this exception, the commissioners 
may apportion the costs of the proceedings among the jes to the: 
petition exactly as they think proper, and their certificate is to be 
conclusive evidence of a debt from one party to the other. 
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plemental provisions is inartistic. 


In spite of its many defects, 


hovvever, the bill tends in the right direction to make the tribunal 
cheap, speedy, and effective. ‘The commission must be actually 
‘atting within five or six weeks of the presentation of the petition, 
and, as it will no doubt usually sit on the spot, the expenses of the 
witnesses will be much less, The tribunal, too, will, if fairly chosen, 
‘be free from many of those objections which render Parliamentary 
committees a byword and a reproach, If this measure receive that 
pruning which it so much wants, with some extension of liberty to 
the commission to punish summarily corrupt voters, more will have 
been done to check corruption than most senators expect or even 


desire.— Law Journal, 


THE OPERA. 


On Saturday evening Mdlle. Adelina Patti made her first 
at the Royal Italian Upera, 
" on Maile. 
Patti's exquisitely beautiful voice, having nothing to gain in 
purity, has nevertheless gained in richness of tone, and her 
singing, perfect before, is perfect still, Nothing could have been 
more charming than her singing of the first, except her singing 


‘appearance in London this season, 
‘Cevent Garden, as Rosina, in the ‘Barber of Seville.” 


of the second, movement of the cavatina. From the termination of 
the former to the commencement of the latter the applause was 
continuous, and was apparently intended to be looked upon as an 
encore, in which light, however, Mdlle, Patti very properly did not 
choose to consider it, We will not follow Mdile, Patti piece 
by piece through the opera, as though we had watched 
her for the sake of noticing points of excellence where all 
was alike excellent, By way of information, however, it 
must be mentioned that in the scene of the music-lesson the airs of 
Mdtle. Patti's choice were the bolero from Verdi's “ Vépres 
Siciliennes,” which Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli used to sing with eo much 
effect when the opera was first brought out in Paris, and this being, 
‘a8 a matter of course, redemanded, the English ballad of “ Home, Sweet 
Home” was substituted. The singing of this ballad on such an 
occasion as Mdlle. Patti’s return is always accepted—and is no doubt 
intended—.as a special and significant compliment. At all events, 
London will now be Mdlle, Patti’s home until the end of the opera 
season—a fact on which we congratulate ourselves, the public, and also 
Mr. Gye. Signor Mario did not particularly exert himself on Saturday 
evening. Why should he? It was Mdile. Patti’s first night; and 
Rosina was the heroine, without Count Almaviva being the hero, 
of the night. But everyone knows that Signor Mario, as Almaviva, 
is incomparable ; and it was, perhaps, from a just consciousness that 
such Almavivas are rare that he, on this occasion, took such care of 
himself, Signor Cotogni is not a very humorous Figaro; nor are 
his merits as a singer such as to compensate for his deficiencies as a 
comic actor. Yn serious parts he is probably better. Signor Ciampi, 
the Don Bartolo of the evening, possesses what is called “ dry 
humour,” which is very like a contradiction of terms. He certainly 
strives “ render the character of Bartolo amusing, and is perfectly 
fami!ar with all the “ business” of the part. In “The Barber of 
Seville,” as in all other operas, the band, under the direction of M. 
Coata, is everything that can be desired. 

Since the opening of the Royal Italian Opera, now nearly a 
month ago, e variety of work has been produced—Bellini’s 
“Norma,” Auber’s “ Fra Diavolo,” Gounod’s “ Faust,” Meyerbeer’s 
“« Africaine,” Auber’s “ Masaniello,” and Verdi's “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” “ Masaniello” is one of those choral and spectacular 
pieces which have always been given with such remarkable com- 
pleteness at the Royal Italian Opera. But “Masaniello,” whatever 
justice may be rendered to it in other respects, does most certainly 
require the services of an excellent tenor; and Signor Naudin, 
owing in some measure perhaps to his recent indisposition, has not 
shown himself quite strong enough for the part. The music of 
Pietro, more especially the very beautiful barcarolle of the last act, 
is sung by Signor Graziani to perfection, 

Full justice is done to the light, brilliant music of the soprano part 
by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, whose talent is now constantly in 
requisition, But the true heroine of “ Masaniello” is Fenella, the 
dumb girl, This prima donna, who for the best reason in the world 
does not sing a note, is now represented at the Royal Italian Opera 
by Md‘te, Mora, a débutante of considerable promise. The ‘ Marriage 
of Figaro” has also been performed. The cast of the “ Marriage of 
Figaro” differs in some respects from that of last season, The part 
of the Countess is now taken by Maile. Fricci, and M. Petit replaces 
Ml. Faure as Figaro. With these exceptions, the last year's distribu- 
tion of characters is maintained—Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington un- 
dertaking the réle of Susanna, Signor Graziani that of the Count. 
But the soul of the opera is Cherubino, and Cherubino is still imper- 
sonated by Malle. Pauline Lucca, who brings out all the gaiety, the 
espieglerie, naiveté, and youthful amorousness of the part in the most 
charming manner, 


THE PARIS EXUIBITION AND THE CHAIR-LETTING CONCESSION.—At 
the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, a few days back, an application for an in- 
junction was made by M. Bernard, who holds the concession of letting 
chairs for hire at the Great Exhibition. A number of the proprietors of 
cafés and refreshment-stalls in the external gallery of the building have 
placed chairs for the accommodation of their customers outside their loca- 
tions, as is done by the keepers of similar establishments on the boulevards 
of Paris, This proceeding M. Bernard considers as an infringement on his 
privilege, for which he had paid a considerable sum ; and, in order to try 
the question, he assigned two of them, M. Ronzé and M. Fanta, before the 
above-named Court, and at the same time demanded authorisation to remove 
the seats in question with the assistance of the police if necessary. The 
Judge, however, declared himself incompetent to interpret the concessions 
granted by the Imperial Commission, to which he referred the parties for 
the regulation of their respective rights. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—A special show for prizes offered by 
the president and fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society was on Tues- 
day given in the grounds at South Kensington, and, though the third or 
fourth exhibition this year, it may almost be considered as the first, its pre- 
decessors having been simply displays of spring flowers. The advent of 
summer in all its glorious heat and brightness aided the idea that this was 
in reality a summer show—the only one as yet in which pelargoniums, for 
example, have made an appearance. The azaleas of Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons were in ection, their immense masses of bloom causing no little 
wonder how plants at once so bulky and so delicate could have been trans- 

in safety, even so short a distance as from King’s-road to Kensington. 

@ leading horticulturists above named have again assumed their old 
position of unapproached supremacy, and have contributed to the Horti- 
cultural Society's gathering six as marvellous azaleas as those which they 
have sent to the Paris Exhibition, where they beat the best that are brought 
against them. But the ery of Messrs. Veitch is, as it should be, in 
their new plants, of which the Coleus Veitchii is remarkable for its attain- 
ment of a large and perfect growth, while the Primula Cortusoides Ameena 
is without doubt the most noteworthy of all the the hardy plants exhi- 
bited, and the Moronta Veitchii is of unrivalled magnificence, Mr. 
©. Penny, gardener to H. H. Gibbs, Esq., won the first prize for 
orchids, making a truly splendid show with the rare and beautiful Oncidium 
Sarcodes, in very fine blossom ; the Lycaste Skinnerii, bearing twelve per- 
fect flowers; and the Phalcwonopsis grandiflora, which, though grown in a 
single pot, was evidently two plants, the blooms on one being of a purer 
and more lustrous white than those on the other, Mr, Williams, of Hol- 
loway, made, as he usually does, a noble show of large plants; and espe- 
cially deserving the commendation it received was his Phormium tenax 
variegata. Mr. Barnes's azalea, named Her Majesty, was a striking object 
in the show; and another contribution worth remarking was the Iberis 
Carnosa shown by Messrs, Backhouse and Son, of York. ‘The roses of 
Messrs. H. Lane and Son, and of Mr. William Paul, of Waltham-cross, vied 
with each other in size, form, and prodigality of bloom. Mr. C. Turner's 
strength was chiefly thrown into his fine array of pelargoniums, but in the 
small display of fruit he came out creditably with Muscat and black 
Hambro ; while a oy ta show of strawberries by Mr. Merrett, 
pce or to Henry Whiting, -» attracted many admiring eyes and long- 
ng palates, In stove and greenhouse plants Messrs, Lee, of Hammersmith, 
fully sustained their olden celebrity. The grounds, under the careful 
superintendence of Mr. Eyles, are now beginning to put forth all the beauty 
of advanced spring and to tell of summer. The fountains and cas- 
cades were set in full play, and the beauty ef the scene was increased by a 
very full and fashion attendance, sitting or strolling within sound of 
the exeellent band, 


a bill which has forty-six sections 
In form it is unwieldy, inaccurate, and often 
u Some of the clauses appear to have been drawn by a 
person W ao had never seen the others, and the division into prelimi- 
There are a number 
among them is the omission to enact that no member 


THE LAW WITH REGARD TO THE PARKS. 
(From the Times.) 


THE law advisers of the Crown, in November, 1856 (Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, Sir R. Bethell, and Mr. Willes), signed an opinion to the 
effect that there is a right to close the gates and exclude the public ; 
or, the gates being open, to exclude persons, but that persons who 
have once entered cannot be turned out without notice that the 
license is withdrawn. ’ . 

This opinion is based on the strict analogy of private proprietor- 
_ which tells both ways; for if a private proprietor were to 
suffer for a series of years the community of a neighbouring town 
to take the management of his park and lay out large sums on it, 
upon an express or implied understanding that they should have the 
enjoyment of it at reasonable hours, he clearly could not suddenly 
terminate that right of user, if, indeed, he could terminate it at all. 
He would be held to have granted the modified use for a considera- 
tion. The nullum tempus occurrit regi doctrine was virtually abo- 
lished by 9 Geo, ITI., cap. 16, which makes ry | years’ possession 
or enjoyment good against the Crown, and the doctrine never 
applied to cases of supposed or implied dedication or grant. Thus, 
in the Richmond Park case, a right of way was established against 
the Crown by user. . ; 

In July, 1866, the above-mentioned opinion was submitted to Sir 
W. Bovill and Sir Hugh Cairns, who were particularly requested to 
say whether there was any legal authority to disperse by force any 
meeting for political purposes in the Park. é 4 

Their answer was that there is no such authority for any practical 


pepate. 
hey state that when ns have once entered the park they can 
only be ejected after sales served on or brought home to each indi- 
vidually. Publication, they say, is not enough, for many cannot and 
many would not read, and an express warning must be shown. They 
particularly impress that the right of removal is a separate right 
against each individual who has had notice. No force, therefore, 
can be brought to bear against bodies or masses, which might con- 
tain many who have not had notice. They also say that it would 
not be practicable to remove any number individually and prevent 
them from returning, and remark on the probability of disorder if 
even an individual were turned out. 

The effect is that the Government have nothing but the common 
law of trespass to rely upon with its incidents, which are most im- 
portant. A man who is trespassing must be turned out in the 
molliter manus imposuit fashion, no more force than is necessary 
being used; and he must be let go the moment he has passed the 
precincts. He cannot be arrested if he is quiet. A police officer 
cannot go up and threaten to knock him down if he does not go 
out, and no deadly weapons can be employed. In fact, if persons 
employed to turn out trespassers were to go armed with deadly 
weapons, and employ them, except in defence of their own lives, 
they would be guilty of murder if death were to ensue, If the 
assembly remain peaceable the police can do nothing but hand ont 
man after man. In no case can they legally clear the park by a 
charge, and it is most important that this should be known. 

The i cannot be legally brought forward except in case of 
riot, and the Riot Act cannot be read except when people have been 
“unlawfully, riotously, and tumultuously assembled to the disturb- 
ance of the peace.” Even then the military must wait an hour, 
unless the public proceed to actual insurrection or felonious mischief, 

The opinion of Sir Hugh Cairns and Sir W. Bovill expressly 
states that the contemplated assembly is not of itself unlawful, so 
long as their conduct is peaceable. 

Special constables cannot be sworn in unless oath be made that 
“tumult, riet, or felony” may be reasonably apprehended, and two 
justices are of opinion that the ordinary officers appointed for the 
preservation of the peace are not sufficient for the purpose (land 
2 William IV., c. 41). 

The Commissioners of Works, spending public money, represent 
the public. The Rangers more properly represent the Crown. All 
these things are important when we are thrown back upon the 
technical law of trespass. 


ROYAL PARKS AND PLEASURE-GROUNDS.—There are fourteen Royal 
arks and pleasure-grounds in or about London ; the parks being those of 
Jattersea, Bushy, Greenwich, Hampton Court, Kennington, Kensington, 
Regent’s, Richmond, St. James's, Green, Hyde, and Victoria, and the 
pleasure-grounds of Hampton Court and Kew. The grounds of the hospital 
and military asylum at Chelsea, with Holyrood Park and Longford River, 
are also included under the above heading, the total estimate of charges 
connected with which amounts, for the financial year 1867-8, to £125,326, 
Of this sum £5095 are paid to the Rangers’ departments of Greenwich, 
Richmond, St. James’s, Green, and Hyde Parks, the grounds of the hospital 
and military asylum at Chelsea costing £1704, Under particulars of extra- 
ordinary expenditure appear sums of £1075 for continuation of the river 
embonkment and other works in and round Battersea Park; of £5312 for 
lighting Primrose-hill, laying out ground opposite the Coliseum, and re- 
building a suspension-bridge over the Regent's Canal; of £16,347 towards 
the erection of new iron railings and footgates round Hyde Park (which 
item alone amounts to £10,050), setting back the carriage and foot ways at 
Stanhope-gate, putting down gas-mains and erecting lamp-posts on four 
rincipal roads in Hyde Park, and alterations of the lodge at Stanhope-gate. 
The estimate is limited to such expenses in the several Royal parks and 
gardens as are requisite to maintain them for public use, and the income 
derived from them (which amounted last year to £4807) is paid into the 
Consolidated Fund. 

THE GOVERNMENT BILL RESPECTING MEETINGS IN PARKS,—This bill 
has on a fiy-leaf the words, ‘‘ Meetings in Royal Parks,”’ which words are 
followed by the description of the object of the biil—viz., “‘ For the better 
and more effectually securing the use of certain Royal parks and gardens 
for the enjoyment and recreation of her Majesty’s subjects.” The bill is as 
follows :—** Whereas it is expedient to provide for the better and more 
effectually securing the use of certain yal parks and gardens for the 
enjoyment and recreation of her Majesty's subjects :—Be it therefore enacted 
by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :—1. This 
Act shall apply to all the Royal parks, gardens, and possessions the 
management of which is vested in the Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Works and Public Buildings, and which are situate within the limits 
of the metropolis. 2. The metropolis shall mean the area for the time 
being subject to the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
3. No meeting of a public character shall take place or be held without the 
permission of her Majesty, her heirs and successors, in any of the parks, 
gardens, and possessions to which this Act applies. 4, Any person con- 
vening, or aiding or assisting in convening, any meeting to be held in con- 
travention of this Act (whether such meeting shall be actually held or not), 
and any person knowingly joining or taking part in any such meeting, 
contrary to the provisions of this Act, shall be liable to be forthwith 
arrested, without further warrant or authority, and to be summarily con- 
victed before any magistrate sitting in any police court within the metro- 
polis, and shall, on such conviction, either be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing ten pounds, or, in the discretion of the magistrate, may be imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding one calendar month. 5, Nothing in this Act 
contained shall be deemed to prejudice or affect any prerogative or other 
right of her Majesty, her heirs or successors, in respect of the said parks, 
gardens, and possessions. 6. This Act may be cited for all purposes as ‘ The 
Meetings in Royal Parks Act, 1867.’ 

WORKING MEN’s EXCURSIONS TO PARIS.—A meeting in support of the 
movement for promoting working men’s excursions to Paris, which has 
been inaugurated by the Metropolitan District Association of Working 
Men's Clubs and Institutes, was held at the Whittington Club, on Wednes- 
day night. Mr, Layard, who presided on the occasion, said that the French 
authorities had expressed the strongest desire to afford facilities to enable 
English working men to visit the Exhibition, and had placed a large and 
commodious building at the disposal of the committee for their accommo- 
dation, In order to afford every means of ministering to the comfort of 
the excursionists, it is proposed that they shall go over in batches of two 
hundred. Mr. Hughes, M.P., supported the undertaking in an excellent 
speech, Not only is the scheme so good in itself, but the charges are so 
reasonable—we had almost said so ridicnlous—that large numbers of our 
artizan population, anxious not only to see the splendours of Paris, but to 
profit by the great international display of arts and manufacture, are 
— to avail themselves of this opportunity of gratifying so laudable a 

re, 

ROYAL VISITORS TO PARIS.—It was originally the intention of the 
King of Prussia to visit the Paris Exhibition, and in that case he would 
have been accompanied by Count Bismarck. But his Majesty, it is almost 
needless to say, has now definitively abandoned his purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing, there will be an almost unprecedented gathering of Royal personages in 
Paris during the present summer. The list will include the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria, the King and Queen of Spain, the King of Bavaria, and 
the Viceroy of Egypt. 


MAY 11, 1867 


AMONG CANNIBALS. 

Mr. CHARLES LIVINGSTONE, her Majesty's Consul in the Bight of 
Biafra, sends to the Foreign Ovtice the following narrative of his interview 
with the King of the Okrika country in July, with a view to terminate the 
war between that country and New Calabar. The Consul was accompanied 
by three chiefs of Bonny :—‘* Op Okrika, the chief town, is built on a dry 
ridge, part of which is adorned with magnificent trees, A stockade, through 
which peep some guns, defends the water front of the town, which seemed 
longer than Grand Bonny. Dense masses of people crowded the beach at 
the public landing-place. The Bonny chiefs, Prince George, Banigo, and 
Calendusi, landed, but we remained in the boats until they had seen the 
King. In fifteen minutes they returned and beckoned us to land. The 
stench was terrible ; all the stinks at the outskirts of all the African villages 
1 ever entered, though mixed and shaken together, would be weak compared 
to this, After passing through the crowd, we met some fellows who tried 
to stop us, ‘It was contrary to juju for white men to enter the town.’ 
The Bonny chiefs scolded and we pushed on, but soon met a mob of 
hundreds, and further progress was impossible. In vain did Banigo and 
Calendusi scold and push, and even knock some down; the others 
pressed closer together, shouting, barking, and gesticulating frantically. 
After looking at the performance until we got tired of it, we returned to 
the boats. A canoe came off with two messengers from the King, inviting 
us to come ashore. Guards armed with long sticks stood at the corners of 
the streets, and the town was quiet. We were conducted to the King's 
audience-chamber, which had no light except what came in by the door, 
Chairs were brought, and the chiefs and others crowded in. A beating of 
drums announced that the King had gone to the juju-house to consult the 
spirits before proceeding to business, In half an hour King Fibia appeared, 
@ strongly-built man of forty-five, with a round goodnatured looking face, 
He shook hands and sat down on a low stool in the corner. Apologising for 
the rude reception his people had given us, he asked us to remain till the 
following day, as some of his chiets had not arrived from their villages. A 
table of native manufacture was brought in, the Queen spread a tablecloth 
over it, and ‘tombo’ (unintoxicating palm wine) was presented, Permission 
to see the town was given, and we paid a visit to the juju-house; a noisy 
crowd attempted to rush in after us, but a vigorous application of the long 
sticks of the guards drove them back. Masses of human skulls hang from 
the walls, and numerous rows of skulls cover the roof of a sort ot altar, 
In front of this altar sat the juju man, having a footstool of human skulls, 
The Okrika had eaten the victims whose skulls decorate the juju-house. An 
old man who accompanied us spoke with evident gusto of the different 
cannibal feasts he had partaken of, and mentioned the parts of the human 
body which he considered the sweetest. 1t is the tirst time I have seen can- 
nibals in Africa. Wesaw men at work tarring ropes; others retailed gin in the 
streets by the wine-glass. We had a glimpse of the Ukrika funeral ceremony. 
Three young men, facing the same way, had the corpse of a boy done up in 
matting on their shoulders, They twisted and tugged, and appeared as if 
struggling with unseen spirits who wished to diag the body w ashallow open 
grave by the side ef a house. At times the young men had the advantage, 
and brought the body back from the grave ; then the spirits prevailed, and 
dragged them forward. A man kept beating adrum, The Okrika are well 
clothed, most of the cloth being made from the palm-leaf. They are 
acquainted with several vegetable dyes; two—a yellow and a blue—are 
used to paint their persons. We slept in Ogobome, a large village, which 
has an oil market, and about two miles from the capital. A good dinner 
was provided, and we were offered a choice of sleeping apartments—close 
inner rooms or the open verandah. My companions preterred the latter. I 
was conducted to a neighbouring house, and found the people very kind. 
My bed, small boxes (of unequal height unluckily), were in the best room, 
in which I found a good fire, thirty kegs of powder, and a considerable 
quantity of cloth and gin. I managea to sleep tolerably well. but my 
companions were badly bitten by the sand-flies, A King’s messenger came 
for us at sunrise, and shortly after seven we were seated with the King and his 
chiefs, King Fibia remarked that in Bonny the King and chiefs could 
settle public affairs, but in Okrika the people always wanted to be present, 
He thought it would be better to have the interview in a public piace, so 
that his people could hear all that was said, and not have to pester him 
with questions after we were gone. We accordingly adjourned to the 
street. There was some disturbance at first, but notning like that of an 
excited political gathering in a civilised country, King Fibia requested 
them to be silent, and listen to what was said. His Prime Minister and 
orator, having before him specimens of two kinds of dried fish, a fish-trap, 
and a piece of net, commenced by remarking that they were glad to 
see me. ‘They did not understand the cuswms of the white men; 
no white man had ever been in their town before, and they hoped I would 
excuse them if they proceeded in their own way, He then picked up 
the dried fish, the trap and uet, and handed them to me, saying, 
‘Bonny and Calabar have ships to trade with, but Okrika has nothing 
but fish. It is on fish we live ; 1t is with tish we buy the oil we have to sell, 
and this has been so ever since Okrika became a country.’ It was in the 
creeks ] saw in coming that they caught their fish, and Calabar men came 
into these creeks and stole their fish out of the nets, and also robbed their 
canoes,” Mr. Livingstone discussed with them terms of peace, and it was 
finally arranged that Fibia should send down two of his chiefs to meet the 
chiefs of Bonny and Calabar and settle the differences. The Consul adds, 
“The session lasted four hours anda half. Never before in Africa have | 
seen such powerful-looking men as the Okrika. I could not but admire their 
physical strength. As they sat before me chewing bits of chop-stick to clean 
their teeth and gazing earnestly at me, the thought occasionally flashed 
across my mind, * Are these cannibals wondering how a piece of roast Consul 
would taste, and which would be most savoury, coid Consul or hot?’ On 
parting, Fibia made me a present of about a cartload of gigantic yams, 
two goats, and a fowl.”* 

FIELD MARSHAL BENEDEK lives now at (iratz,in Styria. A iew evenings 
ago a thief broke into the house and carried off all his orders and cecora- 
tions, some of which were of great intrinsic value, Strangely enougn, 
money and silver plate, which might also have been taken, were left 
untouched. A love of orders is proverbial in Germany. 


REDUCTIONS AT THE INDIA OFFICE.—Not long since several changes 
and reductions in the above establishment were announced. We have now 
to add the abolition of the marine and public departments of the India 
Office, the business being transferred to other departments. Mr. Mason, 
marine secretary, is pensioned, after many years’ service; Mr. Bourdillon, 
secretary of the public, educational, and ecclesiastical department, is also 
pensioned ; together with several subordinate officials in the secretariat. 

A REMARKABLY INTELLIGENT “CONSERVATIVE WORKING MAN! "— 
At the deputation which waited upon Mr. Walpole, on Monday, to intimate 
the support of the Conservative Association to the Government in prevent- 
ing the Reform meeting in Hyde Park, a Mr. Bonell was introduced with 
much éclat as a “ genuine working man,"’ and he discoursed as follows— 
de omnibus rebus, &c.—the special subject in hand being the right of public 
meeting in the parks :—‘'I find, by looking back to the last time when this 
question was agitated— namely, 1859—that the committee is nearly the same 
committee (Mr. Beales left out) as the one which sat on the trades unions in 
1859. I was concerned in the fight which took place for the repeal of the 
corn laws under the late Sir Robert Peel. I think that the most hor- 
rible tyranny is excised over the working men of the metropolis 
by these unions. I think that it is the most gross system which 
can ever be practised upon men, From what we have seen since 185% 
there are great speculators who have come on, and I think it a hard- 
ship that, through the tyranny of these men, employers cannot be got by 
workmen. I find that Mr. Potter, Mr. Odgers, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Osborn, 
and Mr. Howell have thought it a great advantage to belong to building 
societies, and that they have been very charitable ; but I have not known 
them charitable in anything except that on a Saturday night they have 
given asixpence or a shilling. They may belong to a benefit society ; but 
nine out of ten do not benefit from it if it is properly looked into. Referring 
to the rate-book, I find that the guardians of Chelsea have more working 
men at 8d. than they ever had since Chelsea had a workhouse, We find our 
own Thames shut up, and that ironwork, which wasat 10s, a day, is at from 
6s, to 7s, ; and that property is shut up, and that we cannot compete with 
foreigners. 1 think it hard that there is no law upon the subject. If a lad 
of eighteen years of age goes on to the building of a fine mansion, he is 
asked, ‘Do you belong to a society?’ A firm shut up only three years 
ago; and when that lad goes to the next job he is asked, ‘ Do you belong to 
a society ? If you do not you shall not work here.’ 1 know very well that 
there are parties who will speak, but I am not afraid of what they will say. 
I have been amongst such tyranny as that. I think it is time that some- 
thing was done, and it is impossible to go on with this anarchy in the 
country, and coercing men who do not belong to a society, and compelling 
them to join it. I have been a member of a building society, and am so now, 
and pay £2 9s, a month I do not know one of those working men who 
belong to it.” Mr. Walpole: 1 think that the observations which this 
person has been good enough to make to me are of immense importance 
with reference to another question—namely, as to the Royal Commission, 
and I can assure him that one of the great objects of that Commission is to 
see that full justice shall be done to the working men, and every 
assistance which the working men can give for that purpose will be 
most willingly received. I thought that this person was going to 
connect his remarks with this petition. It is for the reception of the 
petition that we are now met. Mr. Bonell —* Then we can leave out 
these other matters. I suppose that, if the meeting is not allowed to be 
held, the persons will commit the same errors as before against those 
beautiful flowers which are there, I think that the destruction of that 
very beantiful property should be prevented. We have taxes enough in the 
money which is raised by the State, without seeing this property wilfully 
destroyed. I do sincerely hope that means will be taken to prevent it, and 
I think there is sufficient cause to do it. That is what I have alluded to in 
my remarks. 1 am here, being a working man in the neighbourhood, and 
having to pay rates to a considerable extent for a working man; and I 
think that such a thing should be stopped in some way or other, or that the 
legislation should be altered. In making these remarks I hope that there 
is nothing out of place in what I have said,” 
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LAW AND CRIME, 


Is it illegal to bait rats? The question has been 
solemnly propounded within the last few days. A 
contemporary has devoted a leading article to the 
exposition of the cruelty involved in the procedure 
A magistrate has taken time to consider and con- 
sult upon the question the statutes, if any, We 
confess to ignorance of restrictive enactments 
against the exhibition of rat-killing, by dogs or 
otherwise. The rat is certainly not a domesticated 
animal. He is doubtless useful, but his usefulness 
ceases, certainly, upon his being caught. It is, more- 
over, desirable that he should, when caught, be 
destroyed. His appearance and capture denotes, in 
the individual instance, his superfluity—if one 
may be permitted to apply to any member of the 
quadruped creation a noun strictly applicable only 
to a liquid. The excess of these creatures cap- 
tured forms an excuse for the assemblage 
of certain of the lowest orders of ‘“sports- 
men,” who take delight in viewing their dogs 

kill the unfortunate rats, and vie, one against 
the other, in the destructive powers of their canine 
pets. Say that this is very shocking, or admit that 
it is not. We admit at once that we have no 
sympathy with such sport, while we own that it 
may be very desirable that rats exhibiting them- 
selves as trespassers should be slain ; that no better, 
quicker, or more merciml way of slaying them can 
be than that provided by Nature in the natural 
enmity of the dog; that this instinct is to be 
directed by Gaucation from mankind ; and, therefore, 
that it may not be altogether wrong to train dogs to 
kill rats already caught. There is, moreover, this 
fact to be considered, that the rat is not, in Europe, an 
article of human consumption for food, Even the 
domestic carnivora (cats and dogs) chase it only to 
kill, not to eat; but, if permitted to increase, it 
would consume human food by the barn-full. 
Nevertheless, rat-pitting is an amusement of 
blackguards, Let us, then, change the subject and 
turn to a gentlemanly sport. Of all the lower 
animals, next to those friendly to man, such as the 
dog, horse, camel, elephant, and “necessary cat,” 
the feathered tribes claim at once our highest sym- 
pathy and admiration, The dove, of the pigeon 
genus, has been selected as the embodiment of 
virtue, the type being chosen for its harmlessness, 
beauty, and domesticity, We have told of the sport 
of blackguards. That of some gentlemen is 
to cause to be imprisoned in wooden fabrics, 
termed traps, certain of these lovely winged 
creatures, bred and trained by man. The gentlemen 
sportsmen, armed with guns of especially large bore, 
await a signal, upon which the trap isopened, and at 
a few yards’ distance the gentlemen “ blaze away.” 
Formerly the trap was opened by a lid, and some- 
times the poor pigeon, looking around, instinctively 
imagined it better to remain in his cell than to at- 
tempt a flight. So anew trap was devised, which 
should, on being opened, fall upon all sides, at once 
searing the r bird and leaving him no shelter. 
When he flies, startled, the gentlemen fire at him. 
He may be brought down dead. He may flutter, a 
dismal wreck with a broken pinion, or leg, or with 
a pellet or more in a lung or still more sensitive 
organ, until picked up, after a chase, by the 
ready, gentle-mouthed retriever, to have his neck 
wrenched, and to be thrown into a heap of 
his dead kindred. Or he may, escaping the shot of 
the sportive “muff,” fly beyond bounds (i.e., the 
railings of the shooting-ground usually attached to 
some tavern) to be “ potted” by the ruffianly gang 
always skirting the arena of the pigeon-shooting 
match. If he by any chance escape all these perils, 
he wings his innocent way homewards, only to be 
again seized and brought to “trap” on the next 
occasion, Yet the rat-baiting ruffians are de- 
nounced in the very same columns which record 
pigeon-shooting matches as gentlemanly sport ! 
Is there not something beyond the ridiculous in 
such a juxtaposition as this? In neither case, 
it seems to us, are the slaughterers of these 
creatures amenable to law ; yet there. appears to 
be, in certain of our contemporaries, aud even upon 
the magisterial bench, if we may judge from a case 
reported as having occurred at Melksham Petty 
Sessions (where a man was threatened with 
gaol for cruelty to a hare), an idea that the law 
of England probibits cruelty to animals, It may 
startle many to assure them that, as a general rule, 
the law does nothing of the kind. An exceptional 
legislation is afforded in favour of domesticated 
animalsonly, There is not any penalty attaching to 
boiling a live lobster ; chopping off the “brush” of 
a living fox and casting him to be rent to morsels 
by a pack of hounds; imprisoning a song-bird ; 
letting a cat play with a mouse, or frying live eels, 

One morning this week, near Victoria station, 
Westminster, it happened to us to witness a wild 
flight of little boys. Each, as he ran, flung down 
an advertising-board, and the claps, as these fell 
upon the pavement, sounded like an imitation of a 
bad volley from a volunteer company. In a minute 
the reason of this precipitate flight was shown. 
Two policemen had captured some half dozen 
urchins of from ten to twelve, evidently part of a 
larger party which had been sent out to earn a few 
pence by promenading with “sandwich” advertise- 
ments of a music-hall. This style of advertising 
has, it Sf been recently made illegal. The 

lice picked up the boards flung away by the 

ugitives, and forced the little weeping captives 
to carry these to the police station, some 
half mile distant. While the constables were 
triumphantly marching off with this grand haul 
of poor little shrimps, whom a magistrate could 
scarcely punish, of course the police were removed 
from their proper beats. Some opportunity was 
therefore afforded, had it been but known, to a 
daring class of criminals, Ten minutes afterwards 
any stout, middle-aged person might have been 
surrounded and robbed from his hat to his boots, 
and bawled himself hoarse in a hopeless endeavour 
to call the police in aid or pursuit, This 
was an illustration of a radical defect in our 
police administration—one to which we have 
repeatedly directed attention as appearing to us 
to indicate one of the chief causes of the inefti- 
ciency of the force. Policemen can scarcely fulfil 
at oue and the same time the functions of parish 
beadles and omnipresent guardians of the public 
peace and property. Little boys, tavern-keepers, 
Costermongers, and streetsellers generally are 
rapidly becoming the exclusive objects of police 
Supervision, Two policemen, last week, occupied 
their time of public duty on a Sunday afternoon by 
gelling up a case against Mr, Quartermaine, of the 
Ship Hotel, Greenwich. A party of ladies and 
gentlemen had been found in the house taking 
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as they were legally entitled to do, being travellers. | 
The police obtained a summons against the land- | 
lord, It was dismissed by the magistrate, who ex- | 
pressed his surprise that the charge should have been | 
brought before him, as Mr. Justice Erle has already 
judicially declared the exemption of a traveller in 
such case to be applicable to persons journeying, 
whether on business or pleasure, and requiring re- 
freshment. In another case, a landlord of a public- 
house at Hammersmith was summoned by the 
police for allowing fighting and disorderly conduct 
in front of his bar. A gang of roughs had entered 
his house and commenced brawling, evidently with 
the intent of bringing the proprietor into a scuftle 
while they robbed the till. The landlord, prudently 
enough, refused them liquor, but allowed them 
to go on with their pretended fight until 
a policeman arrived, whose aid he sought. 
The brawlers were sent off, and the landlord 
summoned, Of course, as the charge was brought 
before a metropolitan magistrate, it was most 
properly dismissed. We beg respectfully to 
suggest to the public, who pay police rates, that 
they do so rather with the view of protection for 
person and property than for the supervision of 
public-houses, street-urchins, costermongers, smoke- 
nuisances, and the other objects upon which our 
police are instructed to employ their time. These 
things should be looked after, no doubt ; but surely 
might be attended to without necessarily absorbing 
the attention of the public guardians of the peace. 
In the cases to which we have referred these must 
necessarily have been withdrawn from more urgent 
duties—firstly, for the institution of the charge, 
and, secondly, to appear in support of it—when any- 
one possessing legal acumen beyond that of a police- 
man would have known it to be scarcely legally, 
and certainly not practically, sustainable. 


CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 


“MUTE BY MALICE,”—John Batts, twenty-three, was 
indicted for stealing a watch and chain from Charles 
Cadje. 

Mr. Straight prosecuted ; the prisoner was undefended. 

On being placed in the dock the prisoner feigned illness, 
and was perfectly mute, The jury were then asked to 
say whether he was mute by malice or by the visitation 
of God, and, after hearing the evidence of Mr. Gibson, 
the surgeon of Newgate, they found that the prisoner was 
mute by malice, and the trial proceeded. 

It was a simple case of robbery from the person. The 
prosecutor was walking along Fenchurch-street about 
eleven o'clock on the night of the 2nd inst., when the 
prisoner snatched his watch and‘chain and ran away with 
them. Police inspector White was near the spot at the 
time, heard the cries of “ Stop thief!” and saw the pri- 
soner running away. The prisoner, whom he stopped, 
had then the watch in his possession, which he threw 
away, but it was picked up and identified by the prosecu- 
tor. 

A previous conviction having been proved, the prisoner 
was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude, 

The prisoner is the fellow who, on being committed for 
trial at the Mansion House, tore a piece of leaden piping 
from his cell, and, with this in one hand and a piece of 
broken glass in the other, set the officers at defiance un- 
less they would accept his capitulation on terms, involy- 
ay half-pint of porter. This was at length delivered 
to him, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


THERE bas been a full average business doing in the Consol 
Market this week, and the quotations have had sn upward ten- 
dency. Console, for Money, have marked 914 4; Ditto, for 
Account, 9141; Reduced and New Three per Cenvs, 89} 4; Ex- 
chequer Bills, 208, to 25s. Phew Bank Stock has been 2514 to 253, 

The dealings in Indian Securities have been tolerably numerous, 
and prices have been well supported. India Stock, 217 to 219; 
Ditto Five Cents, 110}; Rupee Paper, 1024 to 103, and 1074 to 
108 ; India Bonds, 47s, to 52s, prem. 

The demand for accommodation has increased, and the rates of 
discount have rather advanced, In the open market the quotations 
for the best paper are as follow :— 


Thirty to Sixty Days’ oo oo ar 24 3 per cent. 
Three Months’ +. ane tee 
Four to Six Months’ . a a ee eee 

The rates for money in the Stock Exchange are 2 to 2) per 


cent. 

The movements of the precious metals have been very moderate. 

The market for Foreign Securities during the week has been in 
an inactive state, and the quotations are almost entirely without 
change :—Argentine, 71 to 73: Brazilian, 97 to 99 ; Ditto, 180, 
&ec., 66 to 69: Ditto, 1863, 62 to 65; Ditto, 1865, 72 to 73; 
Chilian, 97 to 100 ; Ditto, B, 99 to 101; Ditto Scrip, 44 to 54 dis.; 
Danish, 1864, 97 to 100; Danubian, 60 to 62; Ditto serip, 7 to 5 
dis. ; Egyptian, 81 to 83; Ditto, second issue, 81 to 83; Ditto, 
1864, 79 to 81; Ditto Debentures, 79 to 81; Greek, 13 to l4; 
Ditto Coupons, 4} to 5}; Italian, | 865, 68 to 70; Ditto (Maremmana 


Railway), 51 to 53; Mexican, 15$ to 16}; Ditto, 1864, 94 to 103; 
Moorish, 93 to 95; New Granaaa, 134 to 13g 
Cents 


; Ditto Three per 
33 to 35; Ditto Deferred, 6 to6); Ditto Land Warrants, 
Peruvian, 1865, 6%4 to 694 ; Ditto, 1862, 72 to 74; Portuguese, 


to 
Ditto Deferred, 304 to Slay itto 

Passive, 19{ to 204; Ditto Certificates, 12% to 13); Turkish, 
54; Ditto, 1862, 52 to 

54; “Ditto, 1863, 45 to 47; Ditto Five per Cents 28% ‘to 29}; 


¥9 to 


per Cents, January and 
044. 


London and County, 564 4; Ditto, New, 
424 43; London and Westminster, 92 ;. National, 61 to 63; 
Oriental, 42} 414 ex diy. ; Union of Australia, 469 {} Union of 
London, 3*¥ 39, 

The dealings in Miscellaneous Shares have been limited, never- 
theless prices are without material alteration : — Anglo-American 
Telegraph, 18%. 19; Atlantic Telegraph, 59, 58; Ditto Kight per 
Cent, 9%}, 984; Berlin Waterworks, 11; City Offices, 5, 49; Credit 
Foncier of Engiand, 24; Electric Telegraph, 1364; General Credit 
and Discount, 4]; London General Omnibus, 2 15-16 ; Madras Irri- 
gation and Cansl, 19f 4; Mediterannean Extension Tel: n 
2 1-16; National Discount, 12; Ditto, New, 11g ; North Fark. 
and Mercantile Insurance, 13}, 13 ; Ocean Marine Insurance, 19 ; 
Peninsular and Criental Steam, 61 to 63; Rio City Improvements, 
19% ; Telegraph Construction and Maintenance, 12% ; Viceroy of 
Egypt's Mortgage, 704. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Corn EXCHANGE.—The tmall supplies of English wheat on 
sale this week have been taken off slowly, yet prices have been 
supported, ‘The show of foreign wheat has extensive, and the 
demand for even the highest samples has ruled heavy, on former 
terms, Barley, both E.glish and foreign, has moved off slowly, at 
late rates. Malt has commanded rather more attention, at fully 
previous quotations. ‘The supp'y has been tolerably good, In- 
ferior oats have gone rather lower ; but good round corn has been 
steady in price, We have no change to notice in the value of either 
beans or peas. The flour trade has continued steady, 

ENGLISH.—Wheat, 556. 'o 718, ; barley, 32s. to 42s, ; malt, 54s. 
to 7ie. ; outs, 224, Wo 345. ; rye, Sa, to S/s.; beans, 35K, to dba, ; 
peas, 384. Co 44s, per quarter ; flour, 436, to Gus, per 280 1b, 

CATTLE.—The supplies of fat stock on offer this week having 
been exteusive, the trade has ruled , on lower terms :—Beet, 
from 3s, to 4s, 84,; mutton, %*, 2d. to Sd. ; lamb, 74, to Se, ; 
veal, 4x. 4d. to bs, 8d, ; pork, 3a. to 4s. per 4 1b. to sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—Kach kind of meat has moved 
off slowly, as follows :— Beet, from 38. to 4s, 4d. ; wutton, 3a, 24, 
to 4s, Gd. ; lamb, 58, 8d. to 6s, 10d ; veal, 45, to 5a, 2d. ; pork, 3s, 
to 4s. 4d «Sib, by the carcass, 

TEA.—There is « fair averege business doing in most kinds, and 
prices are well supported, 

SUGAR.—Th» market is firm, and both raw and refined goods are 
quite as dear an last week. The stock is now 75,851 tons, against 
80,521 tons last year, 


COFFEE,—The demand is st aady, and prices are well s upported. 
he stock @uounts t> 10.482 tous, against 11,609 tons in 1866, 
RICE.—There is about an ave: age business doing in moa: deserip- 

{ions, t full quotations, Stock, 13,870 tons, against 22,063 tons 
st year, 

PROVISIONS,—Butter selle slowly, and prices have a drooping 
tendency. ‘The sale for bacon is steady, at 62s. to 64s, per cwt, for 

aterford, landed, Hams sell slowly, and very little business is 
doing in lard, All other provisions are heavy. 

TALLOW.—P.Y.C,, on the spot, is very dull, at 43a, 9d. to 443, 
Per cwt. Stock, 22,080 casks, against 27,982 in 1866, 

OILS,— Linseed oil is steady, at £36 per ton, on the spot. Rape 
moves off slowly, at £35 5s. to £39; cocoanut, £49 10s. to £58; and 
- pala, 4il, “French turpentine, 35s, 6d, ; and American, 36:, 6d. 

SPIRITS.—There is a fair business doing in rum, at full quota- 
tions, Brandy and grain spirits rule about stationary. 

HAY AND STRAW,—Meadow hay, £3 to £4 5s,; clover, £4 to 
£5 108. ; and straw, £2 to £2 ds. per load. 

COALS.—Best house coals, 18s, to 18s, 6d,; other kinds, 16s, to 
17s, 9d. per ton, 


WOOL.—The market is heavy, on former terms. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 

Bix FRIDAY, May 3, 

BANKRUPTS.—W, J. L. MICKLE, Chelsea, clerk.—M, RB, VAN 
BUREN, Kingsland, commission agent —W. LURKINS, Lime- 
house, carpenter.—W. WOOLLEY, Peckham.—T. N. PIKK, Ham- 
common, teadealer.—T. J. MILLER, Southwark Bridge-road, beer 
and wins retailer.—M, ROWLAND, Westminster, shoemsk+r,—M. 
D. HAWKINS, Pimlico, dressmaker.—J. J. RENSHAW, St. Luke's, 
licensed victua ler,—~E. WEBB, West Brompton, schoolmistress,—J. 
SLATTER, St. Ives, ironmonger.—D. G. WARD, Penge, boiler- 
maker, — G. WALKER, Darlington, lemonade manufacwurer. — 
H. T. HOUGHTON, Hoxton, cabinetmaker —R, BUCKINGHAM, 
Notting-hill, house decorator.—T, BARNKS, Bethnal-green, boot 
and Shoe manufacturer.—J. MEARS, Wandsworth, brickmaker. 
¥. W. SYKES, Twickenham,—G, W, THOMPSON, St. Luke's, 
farmer.—J. HOWE, Hillingdon-heath, builder.—H. J. SMITH, 
Camberwell, draper's assistant.—R, BURR, Pimlico, jobmaster. 
W. SAUNDERS, Hoxton . TYLER, Peplar, 
Long Sutton, licensed 
c ARNDEN, Milton-next-Sittingbourne, rellayig 
officer.—J, DARK, Islington, bricklayer.—&. MIDDLETON, 
Novtingham, licensed victualler.—J. FACEY, Peckhai, labourer, 
W. THOMAS, Leintwardine, miller,—T. SIDES, Birmingham, 
fi-bmonger,—S. DANKS, Worcester.—J. DRAKKFORD, Haver- 
fordwest, grocer.—S, DAVIES, Lantrisaint, grocer,—W. ROWLES, 
Maindee, fitter.—M, SMITH, Bulmer, farmer—H. QUARMBY, 
Paddock, linendraper.—H, 8. SPENCER, Bauley, dyer.—J. ELLIS, 
Bangor, licensed victualler.—A. MIDDLEMIsT, Kingston-upon- 
Huil, sewiog-machine maker.—B, N, SAXTON, Liverpool, dry- 
salter.—H, MITCHELL, Liverpool, tailor.—G. COUPE, Weat 
Widness, grocer, —T, TRAVERSE, Hulme, yarn agent.—J. WILDE, 
Hyde, sexton,—H. SHARPLEs, Wigan, draper.—G. KINLOCK 
and J. HOLLIN, Church, manufacturers. —D, WILKINSON, 
Bolton, commission agent.—S, MELLUR, Oldbam, ironfounder.— 
| ROCHERY, Orton, innkeeper.—J. BAUM, Swithland, woodman, 
R. WHALLEY, St. Helens, beerseller —J. WINDERS, Parr, 
brickisyer.—P, JACKSON, Bakewell, fishmonger,—S. SLACK, 
jun., Wormbhill.—E. BRAMWELL, Eyam, butcher. —'T, BULLOCK, 
Swanwick, publican. —K, MITCHELL, Chippenham, beerseiler,— 
H. HERBsKT, Gloucester, bootmaker.—J, EVANS, Eglwysilan, 
boatman,—H. KENDALL, Freshwater, pater. —T. GHAKE, 
Sherborne, upholsterer.—s, RKED, Cardiff, earthenware-dealer,— 
E, HOWARD, Glossop, builaer,—1. HARKIS, Liverpool, porter,— 
RK. SMITH, Liverpool, butcher.—H. BARNAKD, Strangeways, com- 
mission agent.—K, WOLSTENHULME, Oldham, pattern designer, 
J. JOKDAN, Everton, master marciner.—J, POOL, Wolverhampton, 
saddler.—C. ASTON, Wolverhampuon, wheelwright,—K, CRYER, 
Burniey.—C. MATHER, Burnley.—A. MAWSON, Bradfora Moor, 
stone-leader,—M, SMITHSON, Ciayton, farm-servant.—J. GLUL, 
Warwick, licented victualler.—J. SIDDELL, Sunderland, fish- 
monger. —'l, HORTON, frome Selweod, er. —W. BRATT, 
Marswn, provision-dealer.—J. GRIF KEITH, Melinerythan, car- 
penter.—J, JACKSON, Gateshead, coal-miner,—T, E, BYaM, 
Colchester, confec.ioner, 


TUESDAY, May 7. 

BANKRUPTS,—M, KH, EDWARDS, Luton, jeweller.—E. and 
J. ©. JUNES, Oxtord-street, engineers.—S. GLITSENSTELN, 
Notting-bill, wine agent.—J. RATCLIFFE, Islington, grocer.— 
H. SAMUEL, Poplar, pawobroker.—J. A. WILLIAMSON, South- 
wark, corndealer.—K, BEARD, jun., Cannon-sireet, manufacturer 
of artificial leather,—K, TAYLOR, Stratford, baker.—A. M. 
ARNOLD, Towenham, grocer.—J. STAINES, Poplar, green- 
grocer.—M, # LEISCUHBACKER and L. SALLINGER, Greenwich, 
picture-frame makers.—M, J. GRAINEY, Plymouth, grocer. 
W. DEVILLE, Hall's Hole, market gardener.—P, COULING, Si. 
Lawrence.—F, T, WLLLIs, Dalston, clerk.—J. 8, LOCK, Islington, 
hat manufacturer,—RK. SPKUSEN, Victoria Docks, butcher —G. H. 
SHORIT, Hackoey-wick.—J, ‘LHOMPSON, Drury-lane, manager 
to # deiryman,—G, WIGG, Lelington, milliner.—R. R, NORBAS, 
Bayswater, baker,—A, A, C, COOVER, Wilton, doctor of medicine, 
A. JOHNSON, Strand,—J. HURREN, Gray’s-ina-road, builaer.— 
F. A.G. RICHARDS, Loswithiel, proprietor of clay-works.—W. 
WEBB, Smethwick, brassfounder.—N. FELLOWS and 8, NAsH, 
Northfieid, iron manufacturers. — M, ALLARD, Tewkesbury, 
saddicr, —J, PENNO, Roche, miller, —J, SH&RZINGER, Ax- 
minster, jeweller.—H. and J. BROUGHTON, Biretal, carriers,— 
K. KIRBx, Hull, druggist.—J. DENIAL, Sheffield, steel manu- 
facturer,—J, E, ROBE W's, Chesterfield, printer.—J, ATKINSON, 
Rock Ferry.—8. DOYLE, Liverpool, master mariner,—T, EVANS, 
Blackburn, draper.—¥, T. WOUD, Wheelton, manages of print- 
works,—A, WALTON, Huntshielford.—J. HEATLEY, nite- 
haven, plumber.—J, MALLARD, Tynemouth, paymsster.—W, 
THACKWRAY, Saviletown, manager to ® cornmiller, — J. 
TAY LUR, Rochdale, mil wright.—J, MATCHETT, jun., Kirtley.— 
S. HAKDING, Monks Coppenhell, grocer. J. R. FOX, Dinder, 
life assurance agent.—-C, T. B&hOWN, Gloucester, grocer.—A. RUSE, 
Hollington, buuder,—B, BROWNING, Southampton, coaldeater,— 
J, PUOL, Wolverhampion, saddier,—K, GLASSCOCK, jun., March, 
J. GORDON, Leeds, ale merchant —W. PLOWDEN, Liverpool, 
inspector of works. —W. JUSB, Little Collinghem, inn- 
keeper.—T. CLAKK, West Stockwith, innkeeper.—G. A. BARNEs, 
tevle, mail-cart contractor.—W,. BUWDEN, Vollain Cross, farmer, 
W. JAMES, Bristol—W. E. RABY, Hanley, printer,—J. 
CRATCHLEY, Bartonsham, general aealer,—J. B&ITTAIN, 
Great Wyriey, saddier.—D. SCEVENS, Willingdon, mail-cert 
driver.—D. WESTWOOD, Rowley Regis, potato-dealer. — G. 
COOTER, Pulborough,—l, HARPER, Cheltenham, newspaper 
proprietor. 


ay PAINLESS SYSTEM OF DENTISTRY. 
Just published, price 3d. ; per post, four stamps, 


OTAL ABULITION OF PAIN’ IN 
DENTISTRY. By Messrs, GABRIEL, Dentists, 64, Ludgate- 
hii, City; 65, Harley-street, W. ; and 134, Duke-street, Liverpyol, 


IMMEL’S IHLANG-IHLANG, the Flower 

of Flowers, a delicious perfame, from 2s. 6d, RIMMEL’'S 
Patent DINNER-TABLE FOUNTALN, to replace the Kose-water 
Salver, £1 10s,—96, Strand ; 128, Kegent-et.; 24, Cornhill, London, 


OWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL. — This 


elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in high repute for its 
unprecedented success in promoting the growth, restoring, preserv- 
ing, and beautifying the Human Hair. ws invaluable properties 
have obtained the patronage of Royaity, the Nobility, and the 
Aristocracy throughout Europe. Price 36, 6d., 76., 10a, (equal to 
four small, and 21s. bottle, Sola by Chemists and Perfumers, 
Ask for “* Rowlands’ Macassar Oil." 


ESTACHIO NOT HAIR OIL (PIESSE and 
LUBLIN’S).—The beauty of the raven tresses of the ‘ish 
Indies has excited the admiration of every visitor to Madrid. No 
other hairdressing fluid is used but the expressed Oil of Pestachio 
Nut, which isas common here with the mountain peasant as the 
Court beauty. 2s. 6d bottles; Pestachio Nuc Toilet Powder, 2s, 6d, 
& box, Sold by Piesse and Lubin, Perfumery Factors, 2, New Bond- 
street, London ; and by Druggists and Perfumers everywhere, 


EXHIBITION, 1865,—This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained 
the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and 
7 sees Sold in Lb sspchog Ea one whe stall il noone 

; by the agents in the cipal towns in England ; or 
ea pet ng at 2 Great Windmill-street, Lon W.—Ubserve the 


don, 
wholes! in label, and branded cork, “Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


red seal, pink 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
DU BABRY’S Delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


cures dyspepsia, indigestion, cough, asthma, consumption, debility, 
const: pation, diarr! tabi nervous, bilious, liver, and 
roan complaints. She Ro. 63,413:—“‘ Rome, July 21, 1866.— 


241b., 408, Sold by all Grocers and b 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL.—A reference to the unprecedented 
number of opinions from eminent members ot the Faculty who 
have sesordied their emphatic approbation of this Oil, affords the 
3 planation of its great celebrity. The following high testimony 
in Lorne by Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middle- 
nex: “I deem the Cod-liver Oil sold under Dr. de gJongh’s 
srauarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards Senuine- 
ness and medicinal efficacy.” Sold only in capsuled bottles, 24 6d., 
4s, Od, und 4, by Dr. De Jongh’s Agents, ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and CO., 77, London ; and Chemists, 


“ 4 GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE-CHEST, 


with a prudent use, has saved many @ life; and yet we 
think the idea might be improved upon, and reduced to » more 
simple form, Take some good compound, such as 
COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
and we find thet the desired end may be obtained without seales 
and weights, ee myneee ae acme Soe enchanted 
sLOppers. ers mig’ used, 
eee eee 5 NCOCKLE 8 PI a 7 
ted by many thousands of perrons, an to answer theiz 
purpose #0 well, inay be set down as the best,” —Observer, 


BONUS YEAR, 1567, 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


3, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C, 3 
Invested oa ital, £2,640,260, Annual income, £403,536, 
Profits divided since 1885, £1,227,258. 
The next division of profits will be made © ee < 
November nezt, and assurances effected prior to that date w 


participate. 


The new Prospects, Ac forwards Tres Sutin, Secretary. 
CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN, 


hould therefore previde against them, 
Brery one otOD IN CASE OF DEATH, 
or £6 per Week while Laid up by Lajas caused by 
Sed Fe st of from £3to £6 be, to the 
may be secured an Annual Payment of fro! be, 
y Winytd PASSENGERS’ ASSUBANCH COMPANY 7 
64, Cornhill ; and 10, Regent-s' . 5 
soa WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AILORS’ HOME, Well-strect and Dock- 
street, London Docks, E.; and .DESTITUTE SAILORS! 
SYLUM. 
& ‘The Directors beg to inform their friends and supporters that the 
ANNUAL MEETING of these Institutions will be held on 
THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 16, at tse Sallorst ome ae Two pal 
* e the Ch. mm. 
Admiral Sir W, Bowles, K.C.B. By ee sony Waae bon 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 

Articles at DEANE’S IRON MONGERY and FURNISHING 

WAREHOUSES. Metabllahed A.D. are saw lilasiestes Desmionse 
List an free. 

with Priced Furnishing rrr post re a eidees 


IRONMONGERY,. 
FENDE FIREIRONS, BATHS, TRAVELLING-BOXES, 

&e. Ches BS for thoroughly good articles. Catalogues sen’ 

free.—SI ‘ONS and SON, 168 and 147, Tottenham-court-road, 


pRors SOLIDIFIED GLYCEBINE 


eee ll, gives a rich and 
newest avd best toilet soap. wears well, 
ae t lather, is entirely free from cocoanut oil or excess of 
sikali, and contains half its weight of Price’s distilled Glycerine. 
Sold in 4d. and 60, tablets 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Limited), 
Belmont Works, Battersea, 8.W. : 


Just published, Gratis, 


IP\HE REPORT of the BRITISH COLLEGE 

of HEALYH, Euston-road, London, for 1867, containing 
the Hygeian system of Medicine, and Proofs of the Efficacy of 
Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines in the Cure of Disease, ea 


AFB INVESTMENTS FOR CAPITAL, 


¥F,. THOMAS and CO.,’S New Patent 

SEWING-MACHINES, producing work alike upon both 

sides, £5 5a—! and 2, Cheapside; and Regent-cireus. Oxford-st., Ww. 

ONEY LENT on Legacies or Reversions» 

Chaney Decrces, and approved Personal Security. Apply 
MORRL 


to Mr. W. 8, 49, Leiceater-square, 

Q A U C a E, 
KD LEA snd nuns Goan BAUCK, 
Noid by Crome ad Blackwall, Barday and Sous, and Grocer? and 


PURVEYORS TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal. 


ENZINE COLLAS, the only liquid which 
removes , oil, new paint, pitch, and all fatty sub- 
stances, from silks, satins, ribbons, neckties, coat collars, clothing, 
furniture, precious papers, &c. It does not affect the most delicate 
colours, and leaves no smell, Used in the Royal Apartments, 
Buckingham Paiace, Medals at the Great Exhibitions—Paris, 1856 ; 
and London, 1862, Beware of inferior imitations, and see tbat the 
word “‘Collas” is on the label. To be had of all Chemists and 
Pertumers, General Agents, SANGER and SONS, 150, Oxford-st. 


ACCHARATED WHEAT PHOSPHATES, 
ietetic Preparation sap Lees get My Jett cy in the 
AD parati supplying an important deficien 
ordinary food of Invalides and Childre: 
ESPECIALLY IN BKEAD AND MILK, 
Sold in Bottles, at 1s, 28., and 3s, 6d. each, 
None uine without trade mark. 
Py by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124, Southawpton-row, Lowdon, W.C, 
Agenw—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford-street, 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street. 
Blake, Sandford, and Co., Chemists, Piccadilly. 


D yor BLA and FITS, 
A sure cure for these distressing complaints is now made. 
known in « Treatise on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, 
published by Dr. O, PHELPS BROWN. The prescription was ais- 
covered by him in such a providential manner that he cannot 
conscientiously refuse to make it known, as it has cured everybody 
who has used it, never having failed in a single case, It is equally 
sure in cases of Fits as of Dyspepsia, and the ingredients may be 
obtained from any Herbalist. at free to all on receipt of two- 

nce to prepay postage, dc. Address Dr. O, Phelps Brown, No, 2, 
g- street, Covent-garden, London, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A Gentleman, 
Many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to afford 
others the information a, which he obtained their complete removal 
in very short period, without pain or any inconvenience. Forward 
address on & stamped envelope, to F, Kiogston, Esq., Cheam, Surrey, 


O MOTHERS and NURSES, 
The experience of bg? nd has proved that Mrs, JOHNSON'S 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP is che most simple and valuable 
remedy for Infants Teething. The greatest pain immediately 
removed, Convulsions prevented, and the teeth assisted. Contains 
no narcotic, No mother should be without it. Mre. Johnson has 
sold the recipe to BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon-street, bat 
cautions mothers to ree Neme and Address on the Stamp to each 
Bottle. Sold by all Chemists, with full instructione, 24, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Heedache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as a mild aperient for 

delicate constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, At 172, 
New Bond-street, London ; and of all Chemista. 


Yee WHO SUFFER from INDIGESTION 


should use 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
Sold Everywhere. Botwles, Is. i4d., 2s. 9d., and lis, 


OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT and PILLS, 

Do not despair. With these marvellons remedies ready to 

hana, no sick person should despair of being perfectly cured, Both 

simple and malignant, acute and chronic, diseases yield to the 
proper and diligent use of these powerful preparations, 


NDIGESTION, 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
A Gentile Aperient and a Powerful Tonic. 
Sold Everywhere, in bottles, Is, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lls, 


ARALYSIS.—Dr. BENNETT GILBERT, 

. the Pacer cryin A seri pore and singing ee has perfectly 

recovered tie attack, by means o: 
HA "S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 

The following is « copy of the letter he has sent to Mr, Halse. 

All afflicted with paralysis should read it, 
“10, South-terrace, Grosvenor Park, 8, 
“* My Dear Sir,— 


“I have lately read the particulars of your extraordinary cure 
of Mr. Lane, ot Alcester, As my restoration to health was just 
as unexpected as his, I have considered it my duty to allow you to 
make my case public, if you thiuk rtodoso. I presume you 
remember what & deploravle case of paralysis mine was, as I 
described everything to you when I pao yout spparatua, 
Well, up to that time I had tried all the usual remedies, as well 
as a variety of small galvanic machines, but ali was useless ; 
indeed, worse than useless, as, instead of getting better, 
1 was daily getting worre, my whole nervous system having 
been thrown in such @ state of excitement that I could not get 
any sleep. Half my body was nearly ax dead w feeling and as 
cold as # stone, I could just crawl by the sid of two sticks, and I 
had @ sensation a if a hvop was round my body. In this melan- 
choly state, I applied to you for your apparatus ; and, having 
diligently used it for several moaths, aad strictly to your 
ins.ructions, my sleep hes returned, my general health has become 
as good as ever it was, warmth is restored, and my paralysis cured. 
I return }ou my most grateful thanks, for I selemnly believe you 
saved my life, Being # public man, my case was pretty well 
known ; but it by publishing all or part of this letter hawanity 
may be benedted, I shall consider I have not suffered ia vain, 

* Yours sincerely, BENNETT GILBERT.” 

Invalids should send 2 stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 
#, Addison-roaa, Kensington, for his pamphlet, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


UMMER FASHIONS for 1867, Bakes and ORISP, the atznenka hs cones 


MAY 1, 1867 


Psssents for ALL OC CASIONS, 


“ beautiful of the highest and m: at moderate 5: 
Quant ABP HERO Sn Ba ie BRovowe | novetcs i Mastir an Juche fr Ou "One eee 2 aTABEINS and ae 
. To at RICH POULT-DE- SOTE an and other Fashionable SILKS, in se ND 
: Be Mies, Oo, a specially Hawerod eats, De a Se ie AKER and CRISPS FANCY SILKS, Yee: CaaS CASES, 
Hayat ites ee Sa Bnd "te, Keith, Prowse, and Co., my LYONS VELVETS, made exprosaly without quilting, in new B PARKIN: pet ae 
Wriiee rey rome ort play ee the brothers La Jeune, are | A grest varlety of Light, Woollen, and mized Pabriea in the rule SE SSH: 
RE ee ee Son the ft mutie, a Paul's. Oathedral was sche artisles athe gach hand ohvp 0 fall comes of phan Gand may be 158, Rageotsst. [aeet42 DS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDEs, 
traly wonderful; the on oso ead delighted us all,”—John eenens UNSON, 108 ie oe PART ORE BOXES, 
‘Gnd, Hoar, Organise of St, Poul’ Cathedral. am LOBINBON, 108 to 108, Oxford-atzeat, BA=28 and ORISP'S FANOY SILKS, 27 and 28, Oxtoriat Ww 
NCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall.—-The ee ee 
BRE BN Ae EENTH ANNUAL "gxatbrTi0n OF PICTURES, AT BPR R oor a M AN TLES, rhs na Fi BMOLU and BRONZE ORNAMENTS, 
A aC ek 3 poi 
. wha men tren: ford-st 
E’D BETTER BIDE A WEE. New Ah great variety of naw Golours om Seren __ aoe | TS  POOKET-BOOES, CARD-Cas 
. ES, 
Sones Listnice, "hoosmy and 60., “Hollosstrost, 2+ apaalacped PETER sore vies 1, Oxtord-stroet. B*AEe8 and CBISP’S JAPAN BBE 1 SILKS, P PARKING amd Gori 
a ‘The Llustrated Manual of Fashions, gratis and post-free. Sand GOTTO'S, 
(LOCHETTE. By JaMRs L. MOLLOY. Homaevese| Bh and 25, Onfordnst., W: 
by Arti Skeich Mime Serrngton| FYOR = WEDDING, COSTUME, “torres JB 1BLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
RY and Co., He Godas SILKS haa jas been received. produced expressly for Bridal Wear, sprenes fone PARKING aol COntO'S, 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS. Patterns free ETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-str ect. te a Onfordst,, London, 
yes and OO, HABMONIUMS | “Soar narorTED, TWENTY CASES OF SUMMER SILKS, BAzze and CBISP’S BLACK SILKS, HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, to last for 
auexthne. [TAUAN, CHINESE, and LYONS, Wholesale Prices, Tangs io cholse of S088) 
Tuatrated Lista toss ot Patterns, Fatverpe fros 97 and 28, Oxford-st , W, 
application GN WASHING YOULARD SILKS, to 5g, RAM, 
37, Great Marlborough-street, W. | Patterns freo.—PETIN HOBLNSON, 103 1 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, W. — —— — — a ets bl pn e 
ETZLER and CO, ALEXANDBE’S EW SUMMER DBBESSES, ES, & —Patterns free, Oar SE ocd, W, 
New in Castilian, Mexioan, Nankin, and Camiet Cloths, ANCY DRESS re 
HARMONIOM, ‘Also some 300 Places of jolie the Mall Drews 1h plooes of aitao Pl {Poplinetios 24, 11d. Full Drees POBTMANTEAUS—PARKINS and 
a _Pattoran free PETEN Bi ROBINSON, 105, Oxford-stroet, W. |" t 20 Piet of alia alto. * 2 Deck win, Mim | Mis, | ain 
Two Footboards, All the New Colours in Plain a & 550 Fiensset the bent Striped Sultenas 170, Oh. (3 on _ Jong. | long. | long. | long. 
a1, Great Matiboroughstreet, W. RABIAN Gila c fs. Be eee ric cee eae eand Patterne in Japanese Silks, anda| Good black waterproot Port-|s. 4. |a @ |s, 4 |fe a. 
This desirable article is equally well adapted for Mantles as ee awa are ie socal: ~~ ly “herman (OT Fer Ol Te 
yy tsreat BOXES, from 5s, oun Dresses, ta whi ee elo api ieee: ay fae strong lear Portmantest, 
ert rt oor gue = yen og ANERUPTS TOOK of JAPANESE| “smear | ||| 
TANOFORTES.—MOORE and MOORE|'JVULLE and TARLATAN | DRESSES, B SILKS, | With divisions, look, koy, deo. |«5 0 | o4 6 |e7 6 | 318 
P LET on HIRB the following PIANOFORTES, for three amen inc and le and profusel 1 Mesars, P, and G. koopa large Stock of various other kinds and 
whatever, the k, B end Whies, Fe Miner Dress. | sizes, for ladies and gentlemen, at equally lerate prices. Port 
years; after which, ich, ond withow ony _ ee Pi 4 from 12s. 64. to | eines 3 each cont to make 2a. to 2) ge. A BANERUPT’S STOCK OF MUSLINS, | manteaus sent carriage-paid to any 3 vallway station in England oo 
sce pes Br" gutens per uarier Oa Cotaae PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, We Ya, 1d, PE ant Gate ws soli Ciel Si, 
1@e. per quart-r ; Drawing-room Cottage, Cambrics, | ——— — — 
» Jee Fn ree Se quarter | Cottage NOW SELLING, AT HALF PRICK, , F 
Eran 6, guineas per quarter. These ‘astramente ee 30 PIECES FOULARDE ALPACAS, A BANKRUPT’S STOCK OF PANcY. Fe erp al = By 
+ eos and 105, BISHOPSGATR- T, BC, - vary rch designs, best printing, all Colours, Parr ig ot ios. 18e., 2a, 250, 300, boe., and 60s. Sent to any rallway 
Meatlon for good a tases to Howe ent — Patterns froo,-PETER TEE ROBINGON: 108 to toa Dato Oxford-etzect, W. A BANKRUPT’S STOCK OF BLACK | seatlon in Rngland, acne ai, ‘on receipt of « post-ofice order. 
iow i LES, made than the Club Boxwood 60s, set. Descriptive Liet post- pfree. 
Moonta and MOORR’S Three-years’ System Ae E UNIVERSAL MOURNING a me as Prem. PARKINS and GOTTO, 27 and 28, Orford-atreet, London, 
HARMONIUMS, at 2 gs,, 9) ge., 3gs., and 4 ge, WAREHO! ANE STOCK 
par ques 106 und Tits Bbopagase erst, RC smaTETER ROBINBON'S, of Repent — Pi At teck, pasncos, and CO, 
oo sad MC MOORE Se eal persed F AMILY MOUBNING, Patterns of the Bankrupt’s Stock a cook Potnstenct | Waleeand the Duke of Madiaburgh. 
ee inay bo obaned othe mart recone Bos BAKER and CRISP, 19, ogent-strect, London, QOLID 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 
IANOFORTES, Goods are sent tres of charge, for selection, to all parts ot| | NEXPENSIVE MOURNING FABBICS, | *?——————————————________ 
f Planofora of ocares Tinrivalled in tone ana touch, and | Bnglane (with Or*Panteras are vont, with Book of Litusrretionn, 66 I Patterns ren and ChisPS pee eee eet 
HARMONIOUS 2 every deepen. to 00. sepa tte Opa and General Mourning Werehonse, Untearable Grenadines and Bariges Ss. 9d. to 16s. 6d. Full Dros, EARRINGS, Set with Gems, £5 5s, 
_W. Bprages, 7, Finsbury: Bstabliahed, a mre, Borat Ware na Tamataves and Double Bardges — .. 158 6d. to 3ie. 04, ay EN-GUINEA GOLD SUITES, 16 18- CARAT, 
IANOS Lent on Hire for any Period “PETER LOBNGONS, Janus and Al .. 1, He, 6d, to 308, Od}, in Rirupnan: coh various other F: 
is ape ame 0 Jive chews. = re NOTICE.—THE MUCH APPROVED Morning, _Mosing ond eles a oo tm, 0 x NHIRTY-GUINEA SUITES, 
SRSA | pu ES nS overeat e 
pu 70, an 
MPHE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL —_ Saal Meee Were, eerrsoms __ | NEW CROQUET 1 Limite), 37, Conduit-street, Bond-strct, 
London : Loxcais, GRNEN, and C0, Paiamoater-row, <a BLACK SILKS§, B RTTIOOATS, at te 1, | Loc Pockets. Old diamon ee Week, Wetton city Beitemaite 
SO ere eee _ |, wee wnt me a a 
SuseeR ane sora gt mer nancy gain from age voveems | — ry ae (AND CLOOKS. 
Leas LU a 4 BATED TIMES eS Ee eo oe Jngon MORLING a Prise Madal, ma ran PRUROE OF WALeE 
eaten RE %, 11d, to +L wal Keyless, Repeaters, Chronogra ; 
pe rar 5 hye uber fa By appointment to Bani Stock, OLOCKS—Fer Diniag and Suetiy Ron Gobtogen Coetaen 
cn re 
mh Paton Strand, London. oe mes of Wales a JEWELLERY Qpecalies tx Monegeeme, Oretals, Diamonds, and 
HE EXTRAORDINARY ART-UNION. - Bip se wes, Regentcmest_ | os sem asp WOMES OF ABT in Bovens, by lating Artiste 
MN BEE, 3, Sodiaper omneee Lonkons Hann A gett net | 1 Q G7 —NICHOLSON'S, SPRING. SILKS, PRICES AND” DEOURIPTIONG—Gee  Iinstreted Pamphlet 
Li, rr re: have al 44 ~$-t- ot ls, Lge ue 00 Soteenta poste ‘atches and Clocks 
NEW DRESSES FOR MAY, "RUNG ane at lal a8 32 street, 
eae aenieeeeteeee a” [1867 —ROLors srane SUES |__nenanine Ein own 
and ivatlan M ic tate oetatde from a. to 74 6. per yar 23] BOBWICE’S BAKING. POWDER. 
Ean te. por pods THE LONDON GENERAL, ; MOURNING WAREHOUSE, to's, St Paul's churohyard, inulin: eo 
The @ . ' . t-etreet, q 
1, oe para. ad 1867 —NtcHOLson ie eee oe ORWICK’S BAKING-POWDER 
Fabric, Jara maranid all is also recommentied by the Queen’s Private Baker, 
Hab, 12 yards, EW SPRING. SILKS pare Sik, Sawa sn ——— 
ig ries th ulaes an Bs ABs acter i Wie Git, .. eae” o')'& |) ORWICK’S BAKING- POWDER 
and i044. per yard. from £2 ids. 64. for Tod Phases Bread withoss oy aa and preserves the 
sates Horning, fe, worth, epee Far =e 1867, —stcH01s —NICHOLSON'’S BLACK SILKS, | ™*itiow proportion which yeast destroys 
Patterns, representing the taigest and cheapest stock in London, PATTERNS FREE. from{a. 114.1010. ayurd. Potters | 1 OR WICK'S BAKING-POWDER 
CHAS, AMOTT and O0,, 61 and 62, St, Paul's Bus SILKS, Beat | Makes and London * post-free.—Nicholaon’s, 50 to saves eggs and butter in making Puddings and Pastry, 
erran’ ear, archyard, -_—_—_—_——__. 
Black Gros Gi —$—$—$_——___—— 
ICK’S BAKING- 
“JACKETS AND MANTLES FOR MAY, £2 9. 6d, and 63 ee p!Pontaxr PURCHASE. —Several lots of ORW ICR Fann KING-P OWDEB 
nich ai tam dake = Fualtst mie whi cil eel ORWICK'S BAKING- POWDER 
S00u Jackets in novel styles, PATTERNS FRER of these goods are in ality equal being much imitated, ‘Trade Label is h packet. 
iv Yale desk PRING DRESS MATERIALS, ie daranaey Seng | 7 ro aaa ie a —e 
guinea. cat are not quite new in st verywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. 
‘ened tome Pee 25-3 Well Eric er etsta™™ | setae at pt bm te ey ch 
elegantly trimmed, £2 180, 6d. ‘Ai co ‘Mohatrs, R ’ c F 
Wee ee pasirnnes rent, JOHN OHN HARVEY and and SON, &, Ladgate-biil = ‘tlie to in a 4, oo B ° oo PR te echod foliage si 
Chas, Amott and Co. beg to inform blic that ENO CURTAINS, AMES SPENCE ani 8 ’ 
Jacket. and Shawl Saloon is the largest in the metropolis, and con- RBOWN and POL i. on Hl 8 
Sean toate sven Abate At PT ss tn SILKS, MANTLES’ SHAWLS, PANCY DRESSES, dc, B 
PP hag ag new process, re gai a aes JOHN HAUVEY and SON, 09, Sm, a oe Pattern ws post-tres acai Children’s Diet. 
"CHAS AMOTT and 0O,, 8. Pauls, London, ee ——— es: Sle "| (VHOCOLAT-MENIER, for Breakfast 
HE ARCADE, New Oxford-street,—Cheap | wide Bisck Gre Grains, ei ss IC or Breakfast. 
FNXTRA ORDINABY BARGAINS, Yard Wide Biack Moire Antiques is, 94, % 


AMOTT and 0O., St, Paul's, will SELL, during the 
‘Stock of RICH LACE SHAWLS, ss follows :— 


week, a Bankrupt’e 
” 400 Black Lace Shawls, 9s. 114,, worth 1 
a > {guinea worth 
an 1 50s, 
aca teanel aman” 


arene 8t. Paul's, London. 
LGz8 DE PARIS. 


at 2 ge. ; 
matoias, at and 
eee oe 


Omen. BOWS, PLAITS, BRAIDS, 
BANDS, WIGS, FRONTS, ‘e., Peg hg Orns- 


past enalieg, ofS Hairdresser, 
ptt iwhopagate-at. W "tablished 75 ars. 
HE 


saves perfect, the Lady's og expense, The Stilla Bib is 


Jong fle Set wow oelldagag supplies s want 
Prospectuses free from 


2 “ae 


BABY'S CLOTHES PROTECTOR| § 


SPRING and SUMMER DRESSES, both Light and . 
yards, or | Rich Wide Bisck French Satins * 708, 0d. the Dress. | 


i eat oon oie lok polaaion te oie: se Coloured Striped Bilka, at mua tee orth be, dd, 
we 
Snabled tovofier all kings ‘of Long Cloths, Sheetings: Prints, | Twilled 0d, the Drese upwards, 
Cambries, &c., at reduced prices. Patterna post-free. Striped and Gheckd Sika in great varety 
EW SILKS in BLACK, and all Fashionable Ribbons, Gloves, siery, Lnoe, Haberdashery, 
Celours.—Good Black Sili and 2s. yard. u 
wide Black French Glscss, Sa" 11f4ta bargain, 4a quamelty Catalogue mith Ibaminesed hg — 
of very Coloured Silks, at 3s. 6d. ; worth 4a, 6d, ‘Close on Saturdays at Four o'Clock, 
HENRY GLAVE, Arcade, 534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. ‘James Spence and Co. 
yp we eae Te ‘Wholesale and Retail Siikmercers, re, 86. 5 
ELVETEEN JACKETS,—Superior ry 76, 77, and 78, 8. Paul's-churchyard, London, B°C., 
Braided, 8, bid. and 10s, 94, Silk Jackets, half « ; within five to ten minutes’ walk of the principal Railways, 
7 Jackets, 4a. i iWhite phe 5 Benen, te id, ; FJ\ SIMPSON and COMPANY. = a COMP Y 
@s, 1ld. A large assortment of Children’s Mantles and Jackets _ LKS ! 
at equally moderate prices, Bich ‘Biack ane, extra aout inches wide 24 11h. por yard; 
NDERCLOTHING for LADIES and Fancy winilks, 21 inches wide, Is, 1494. 
CHILDREM. Children’s Frocks and Te Boye’ Suits, &e, an, Soe pores Biss Bade BOk Vescere, oom Ee 0. to 
HENE YG GLAVE, ' JAVE, The Aresde, 584 1087, New grd-atrest, WC. wee a 


WLS 
2000 Grenadine et 


LONG CURTAINS ! 
1000 Pieces Figured Muslins, 14 yard wide, 6jd., 994, and 125d, 


HILDREN’ 8 FASHIONS, —OAPPER. and 


er Princess of are now showing thet Summer Styles 
Mantica, ‘he [hawon® ashing wing | Also, a large parcel of Long Curtains (slightly aciled), 
* i FANCY ona 2s. bi dd. to Oe. 94, 
and Company, 
I G E BR,” 48, 0,0, ae Farringdon-street, City. 


ADIES.—The most Elegant Styles and 
pee Fabrics in BOYS' ATTIRE, at a saving of 25 cent 
W. LONDON CLOTHING COMPANY'S WARE- BLS, 
65 and 66 Shoreditch, 


NEW NOISELESS LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINES, 


Catalogues aoe. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom, aN 
147, Cheapside London, 


({Hocouar- '.MENIER, for Eating. 


HOCOLAT-MENIER. Pure, wholesome, 
__and deli icious, jus. Consumption exoseds 5,000,000 1b. 


{ENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 
JU. Warehouse, $3, Henrlette-st,Strand,London, Sold everywhere. 


REAKFAST—EPPS'S COOOA. 
The character of 


this has rendered 
my aie oeeentne astaining, witha re- 
aratefa! by Bett habitual mode of pre- 
paration pacation explicn, this Coooa is used as thei ual beverage for 
breakfast by thousands who never before used Cocoa, * Cooom 
stands very much higher — Coffee or Tea," Dr, yo eTensall says, 
‘and contains every ingredient necessary to the growth and sus- 
tenance of the body. ” Tt ia made simply by pouring boiling water 
omit on the Crain as aM. Tho, one) 1b. packets. 
Chemist first estab! ua tn the a. is very ‘generally called 
Eppe's 


The DUTY being REDUCED, 


ORNIMAN’S TEA is BIGHTPENOE 
a in rary to. a eet pectin against 2 iattntlows, genuine 


Aornuman bo. 
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